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WILLIAM JAMES’ 


PHILOSOPHY OF HIGHER 


EDUCATION 


By Dr. MAURICE BAUM 
KENT STATE COLLEGE, KENT, OHIO 


THE FUNCTION AND METHODS OF 
COLLEGE INSTRUCTION 

WILLIAM JAMES wrote no treatise on 
higher education,’ but in various addresses 
at commencements and reunions he ex- 
pressed convictions which constitute a gen- 
uine philosophy of higher education. These 
addresses, ‘‘The True Harvard’’ (1903), 
‘‘Stanford’s Ideal Destiny’’ (1906), and 
‘The Social Value of the College Bred”’ 
(1908) have been available and familiar to 
students of James’ philosophy since the ap- 
pearance in 1911 of the posthumous vol- 
ume, ‘‘Memories and Studies.’’ <A short 
paper, ‘‘The Ph.D. Octopus’’ (1903), 
which was also reprinted in this volume, is 
the only additional writing of James on 
higher education that has heretofore been 
accessible to all. 

To base one’s final estimate of James’ 
philosophy of education on this material 
alone, however, would be to overlook cer- 
tain earlier and later writings which in 
some instances confirm and in other in- 
stances elaborate the opinions and conclu- 
sions expressed in the better-known ad- 


1 James’ philosophy of secondary education is 
contained in his ‘‘Talks to Teachers on Psychol- 
ogy; and to Students on Some of Life’s Ideals,’’ 
published in 1899, 


dresses. Moreover, to neglect these writings 
would be to sacrifice entirely James’ in- 
cisive treatment of certain perennially im- 
portant educational problems. 

The first of these earlier writings, ‘‘The 
Teaching of Philosophy in our Colleges,’’? 
was published in 1876, twenty-seven years 
before the appearance of ‘‘The Ph.D. Oc- 
the essay which inaugurated his 
later discussions of higher education. Stan- 
ley Hall’s letter to the Nation, expressing 
dissatisfaction with the current state of af- 
fairs regarding the teaching of philosophy 
in American colleges, afforded James an 


topus,”’ 


opportunity to present his own views on 
the purpose and function of higher eduea- 
tion. Although these convictions were thus 
first expressed in relation to the teaching 
of philosophy, even at this early date James 
applied them to the whole field of college 
instruction. 

James believed and argued that higher 
institutions of learning in addition to their 
professional subjects should offer courses 
which aimed ‘‘to give young men a wider 
openness of mind and a more flexible way 
of thinking® than special technical training 

2 Nation, Vol. 23, pp. 178-179. 
four quotations are from this selection. 

3Nine years before the publication 


The following 


of this 
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can generate.’’ The development of mental 
perspective, of the ability to gain some in- 
sight into the general relationships between 
things, so that old narrow habits of judging 
and one-sided bigoted conclusions would be 
abandoned, he felt should be the true goal 
of our American colleges. 

He likewise declared that real liberalism 
in education is more a matter of attitude 
and method than of subject-matter. With 
true prophetie vision, he foresaw that the 
time would come (as it inevitably did 
come) when the question would be raised 
whether Greek should be an _ obligatory 
study. And his answer to the problem of 
the place of the classics in the curricula of 
American colleges was based directly on the 
assumption previously made regarding the 
aim of higher institutions of learning. In 
so far as Greek or any other study provides 
a means of enlarging the mental perspec- 
tive of the student and affords an oppor- 
tunity of teaching him to appreciate atti- 
tudes and values other than his own, it 
constitutes a valuable element in the cur- 
riculum. 

‘As philologie training,’’ 
‘‘Greek is but a language among others. 


he wrote, 


Its value to the universal college student 
literally consists in its being a ‘humanity’ 

in its bringing him into contact with a 
different human life from that which he 
sees, but one whose eminent worth he must 
nevertheless acutely feel. Its function is 


article, James had defined education in similar 
terms. In a letter to Thomas Ward, written from 
Berlin in 1867, he referred to his late discovery 
of the ‘‘importance and nature of education (t.e., 
getting orderly habits of thought, and by intense 
exercise in a variety of different subjects, getting 
the mind supple and delicate and firm).’’ Cf. 
‘«Letters,’’ Vol. 1, p. 119. James repeated this 
conviction twenty years later in a letter to Mrs. 
James written from Chautauqua. ‘‘ Altogether, 
what with the teachers . . . and others whom I’ve 
he wrote, ‘‘I’m put in conceit of college 


met,’’ 
training. 
ity, if it doesn’t give earnestness and depth.’’ 
Cf. tbid., Vol. II, p. 41. 


It certainly gives glibness and flexibil- 
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what we have called philosophical as dis- 
tinguished from technical. Teach all sei- 
ences in a liberal and philosophic manner, 
and Greek ceases to be indispensable, 
Teach Greek in a dry, grammatiec fashion, 
and it becomes no better than Gothie.”’ 
Against one possible interpretation of Stan- 
ley Hall’s recommendation, namely, that 
the application of philosophical systems to 
history, politics and law be taught sepa- 
rately from the ordinary historical, polit- 
ical and legal courses, he protested, ‘‘ All 
branches must be taught from the first in 
a philosophic manner, must be saturated 
with the liberal spirit, for any good to be 
effected.’’ 

The college was not an agency, he con- 
cluded, to provide definite answers or given 
solutions for all possible problems, but an 
institution primarily to stimulate personal 
insight and vision, as well as practical fore- 
sight. Hence the value of individual varia- 
tions and individual experimentation! 
‘*What doctrines students take from their 
teachers,’’ he declared, ‘‘are of little conse- 
quence, provided they eatch from them the 
living, philosophic attitude of mind, the in- 
dependent, personal look at all the data of 
life, and the eagerness to harmonize them.’’ 

When it is realized that James himself 
was a teacher of natural science at this 
time, having begun his teaching career only 
three years earlier as an instructor in anat- 
omy and physiology, and that therefore he 
had no professional interest in the aims and 
methods of philosophical instruction, or in 
the development of the kind of attitude 
which he identified with the educated mind, 
it becomes apparent that his philosophy of 
higher education was not a later and acci- 
dental by-product of circumstances. In- 
deed, more than thirty years of subsequent 
teaching in a variety of fields only con- 
firmed these deep-seated convictions of his 
early career. 

As he grew older and observed the vast 
expansion and greater degree of organiza- 
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tion in Ameriean higher institutions of 


learning, he became more and more crit- 
‘eal and dissatisfied with the educational 
His let- 


terst and later addresses® all tell the same 


theories and practises involved. 
story—a definite distrust of the regimenta- 
tion of students and the standardization of 
methods and ideals so prevalent at Ameri- 
can colleges and universities. 

The introduction of this topic, however, 
makes necessary an explanation of James’ 
emphasis upon individualism in his philos- 
ophy of higher education—an emphasis 
prominent in his very first educational 
article, ‘‘The Teaching of Philosophy in 
our Colleges.’’ 

No doubt there was much in the heri- 
tage, the early home-training, formal edu- 
cation and personal experiences of his 
youth to foster such an attitude and em- 
phasis. Henry James, Sr., was himself the 
very incarnation of triumphant individual- 
ism, which he had come by honestly enough. 
His own father, the first William James, 
after emigrating from Ireland at the age 
of eighteen with more courage than money 
in his possession, had forged ahead in or- 
thodox fashion by dint of his own efforts, 
and had become a self-made business man 
of considerable eminence in his local com- 
munity. His friendly and sympathetic 
nature, however, had not prevented him 
from inflicting so rigorous a Presbyterian- 
ism upon the members of his family that 
two of his sons had become estranged from 
him in later years on account of theological 
differences. 

One of these sons was Henry James, the 
father of William James, who, ironically 
enough, at the early age of twenty-six de- 
serted the Princeton Theological Seminary, 
after two years of work, for the free air of 


4 Cf. ‘‘Letters,’’ Vol. II, pp. 227, 228, 229, 243- 
244, 280. 

5See especially, ‘‘The Ph.D. Octopus’’ and 
‘‘Stanford’s Ideal Destiny’’ in ‘‘Memories and 
Studies. ’? 
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personal experimentation and faith. The 
later years of his life saw him express 


‘‘with abounding seorn and irony”’’ the full 
measure of that antipathy to all ecclesiasti- 
cism, which he had first conceived under 
the stimulus of the Princeton orthodoxy. 
Thus the individualism of Henry James 
revealed itself not in the realm of business 
but in the realms of ethical and religious 
speculation and conduct, wherein he con- 
sistently played the role of iconoclast. 
Upon at least two of his children, Henry 
William 
stowed his own unique gifts of individu- 
He 
taught them to live their own lives at their 
own risk, and to despise, more than any- 


James, Jr., and James, he _ be- 


ality of character and expression. 


thing else, moral hypocrisy and sham! It 
is not surprising, therefore, to read that 
William James, in the words of his son, 
“above all . 
trust his own impulse and pursue his own 
bent. 

That James did so is evident from the 
record of his formal education, which was 


was encouraged early to 


996 


a matter of patches and shreds, a 
For 


largely 
fact which James himself deplored.’ 
after much irregular schooling abroad be- 
tween the years 1855-1858, 
mainly of instruction in the private schools 
brief atten- 


consisting 


of London and Paris and a 
dance at the Collége de Boulogne, where he 
passed his sixteenth birthday, and at the 
Academy of Geneva, he decided to test his 
artistic ability in the studio of William 
Hunt at Newport. 
conviction that he was not born to be an 


The trial ended in his 


artist, and he then turned voluntarily to 
his other major interest, science. He en- 
tered the Lawrence Scientific School in 
1861, and during his three years’ atten- 
dance there he decided, again for himself, 
on a professional career. Choosing medi- 
cine because it embodied the advantages of 


6 ‘‘Letters,’’ Vol. I, p. 22. 
7 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 20. 
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both business and pure natural science,*® he 
entered the Harvard Medical School in 
1863. But he did not hesitate to interrupt 
his studies in 1865 to join Agassiz’ expedi- 
tion to the Amazon. On his return from 
Brazil in 1866, he resumed his medical 
studies, and after another interlude of 
eighteen months’ duration abroad, due to 
poor health, a desire to perfect his knowl- 
edge of German and to study physiology in 
the new German laboratories, he took his 
medical degree in 1869. Protracted ill 
health, however, compelled him to go into 
retirement during the next four years. He 
emerged in 1872 to accept an appointment 
to teach anatomy and physiology at Har- 
vard College, thereafter progressing by de- 
grees from one department to another until 
he finally taught philosophy only. 

If James’ individualism was thus a prod- 
uct of a definite heritage, home-training 
and formal education, it was likewise 
partly the product of a certain cosmo- 
politanism generated in him at an early age 
by multiple and vivid contacts with a con- 
stantly changing panorama of persons and 
things. ‘‘Clearly, there was profit for him 
also,’’ declares his son, ‘‘in the restlessness 
which governed his father’s movements and 
which threw the boy into quickening col- 
lision with places, people and ideas at a 
rate at which such contacts are not vouch- 
safed to many school-boys. From so far 
back as his nineteenth year (there is no evi- 
dence to go by before that) William was 
blessed with an effortless and confirmed 
cosmopolitanism of consciousness. , 
Probably his active and inquiring intelli- 
gence could not have been permanently 
eribbed and confined by any schooling, no 
matter how narrow and rigorous. But, as 
nothing was to be more remarkable about 


8 At this time, James openly acknowledged his 
preference for pure natural science, but practical 
considerations made the choice of such a career 
unwise. Cf. his statements regarding this prob- 
lem, ‘‘Letters,’’ Vol. I, pp. 44-46. 
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him in his maturity than the easy assurance 
with which he passed from one field of in- 
quiry to another, ignoring conventional 
bounds and precincts, never losing his 
freshness of tone, shedding new light and 
encouragement everywhere, so it is impos- 
sible not to believe that the influences and 
circumstances which combined in his youth 
fostered and corroborated his native mobil- 
ity and detachment of mind.’”® 

That this attainment of a cosmopolitan 
standpoint so early in life should have af- 
fected his whole outlook is not surprising. 
In many fields of reflection, however, it pro- 
duced exceedingly important and novel re- 
sults. This was especially true in the field 
of education, where it led James to an ex- 
alted appreciation of individual differences 
and to an almost fanatical opposition to all 
educational organizations and ideals which 
seemed to threaten the survival of indi- 
vidual spontaneity and variation. 

At all events, the irregular formal edu- 
cation and youthful travels of William 
James conferred upon him one _ benefit 
which a more standardized preparation 
seldom begets, namely, an insight into other 
ways of thinking and an appreciation of 
values alien to his own. 


THE MEANING OF A LIBERAL 
EDUCATION 

In 1891, or twelve years before the de- 
livery of the first of his well-known ad- 
dresses on higher education, James pub- 
lished a long defence of the projected 
three-year A.B. degree at Harvard. This 
defence entitled, ‘‘The Proposed Shorten- 
ing of the College Course,’’!® contains many 
of the fundamental ideas which he later 
elaborated to form his mature philosophy 
of higher education. It is important, how- 
ever, for more than its genetic significance 
as the first concrete expression of some of 
James’ ideals of education; it contains in 


9 ‘‘Letters,’’ Vol. I, pp. 21-22. 
10 Harvard Monthly, Vol. 11, pp. 127-137. 
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addition an analysis and solution of one 
great problem in American educational 
theory which he never discussed again else- 
where. In the light of recent developments 
in the field of college and university re- 
rganization, this analysis and solution 
have proved to be prophetic utterances of 
uneommon solidity and depth. 

James declared in his paper in 1891 that 
American colleges and universities must 
discriminate between different but 
equally worthy types of students—the type 
who seeks only a liberal and modest ac- 
quaintance with certain fields of knowledge 
and the type who is preparing, and is men- 
tally equipped, to do advanced professional 
work—and must adjust their curricula and 
craduation requirements accordingly. He 
insisted, however, that in both eases college 
life must not constitute merely a poetic in- 
terlude in one’s journey through a hard, 
practical world; it should, on the contrary, 
heip to shape men’s ideas and _ ideals, to 
discipline their emotions and correct their 
ignorance, to fashion them into beings of 
superior insight and courage equipped to 
face and to deal effectively with things as 
they are in this world. 

In point of style and logical rigor of 
argument, in breadth of view and factual 
insight, this defence of the proposed short- 
ening of the college course constitutes one 
of the most memorable writings in James’ 
discussions of educational theory and prac- 
tise. 


two 





INDIVIDUALISM IN ART AND 
EDUCATION 

Twelve years later, when he was asked 
to speak at the dedication of the New Ger- 
manic Art Museum at Harvard, he utilized 
the opportunity to contribute certain addi- 
tional elements to his philosophy of higher 
education, elements which form the basis of 
his later addresses, ‘‘Stanford’s Ideal Des- 
tiny’’ and ‘‘The Social Value of the Col- 
lege Bred.’’ What makes his ‘‘Remarks 
on the Dedication of the Germanic Mu- 
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seum’’ especially noteworthy is his direct 
application of certain philosophic distine- 
tions and principles, familiar to all readers 
of his popular philosophic books and essays, 
to the field of education. 

In his logical and metaphysical writings, 
James had drawn a vivid contrast between 
the men of fact and the men of principle, 
the lovers of experience in its crude par- 
ticularity and the worshippers of experi- 
ence pruned and shaped into an object of 
esthetic perfection and delight. 
he declared as early as 1879,"' had the 
ideals of the latter dominated modern phi- 
losophy, with the result that a sterile intel- 
lectual tradition had settled, like a suffoeat- 
ing blanket, over men’s moral and spiritual 
aspirations. Therefore he had fought for 
the recognition of opaque fact in the realm 


Too long, 


of logic and of pungent uncertainty in the 
realm of metaphysics.'* Fact spelt reality 
as it actually came to us in the form of 
brute, unintelligible shocks and surprises ; 
and real uncertainties suggested dramatic 
and inspiring moral and religious possi- 
bilities. 

Now he was to appeal for the recognition 
of a similar situation in the field of higher 
education. Let human differences and 
variations constitute the ultimates in edu- 
cational theory and practise, just as facts 
and uncertainties constitute the ultimates 
in logie and metaphysics. <A pluralistic 
world of values demanded a _ pluralistic 
system of education. Just as there was no 
one absolute and final truth in logie and 
metaphysics, so there could be none in edu- 
cation; and all pedagogical arrangements 
and devices which aimed to produce such 
an artificial simplicity must be heartily con- 
demned. German art and education, he 
felt, illustrated graphically the unique and 
valuable results which might follow from 

11Cf. ‘‘The Sentiment of Rationality,’’ re 
printed in ‘‘Collected Essays and Reviews.’’ 

12 Cf. ‘‘Absolutism and Empiricism,’’ published 
in 1884 and reprinted in ‘‘ Essays in Radical Em 
piricism.’’ 
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taking this standpoint seriously. It was 
only the unwarranted prejudice and oppo- 
sition of the classicists and rationalists in 
both art and education that had led to the 
denial, and the attempted concealment, of 
the values which flow from the recognition 
Har- 


vard, too, he believed, had prospered because 


and reward of individual differences. 


she had earned a reputation for devotion 
to this ideal of individualism in education; 
an explicit acknowledgment of its value 
was all that was needed to accelerate the 
eventual triumph of this ideal in all Amer- 
ican higher institutions of learning. 

A survey of all James’ writings on 
higher education thus reveals that here, as 
elsewhere, his concern was primarily with 
the individual, with the discovery and en- 
hancement of his point of view. Eduea- 
tional needs and demands must be deter- 
mined accordingly; only thus could society 


itself profit most through the attainments 
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and the achievements of its more gifted 
members. As early as 1876 and as late as 
1908, adopting this aim and ideal as his 
standpoint, James attacked all that stood 
for mere professionalization and systemati- 
zation in this field. 

The attainment of personal vision rather 
than the acquisition of information, or bet- 
ter, the formation of a mental perspective 
upon the basis of sound knowledge, seemed 
to him, both at the beginning and at the 
end of his career, the only desirable goal of 
higher education. The materials and meth- 
ods of such an education, therefore, must 
be as flexible as individual variations war- 
ranted. For closed systems and fixed eur- 
ricula, James had only a profound distrust. 
These would but nullify, if not obliterate, 
the one great reality toward which all edu- 
cational theory and practise should be ori- 
entated—the preservation and enrichment 
of the individual’s experience. 


PERSONALITY AND THE ATHLETIC GIRL 


By Dr. EDWIN G. FLEMMING 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


IN general discussions it has often been 
said that the emphasis upon athleties by 
the modern girl is spoiling her. It is ar- 
gued that athletics do something to the 
personality of their participants that de- 
tracts from the desirable and delightful 
qualities of femininity. 

Since it is generally supposed that the 
athletic men are ‘‘he-men,’’ crude, coarse, 
rough, hardy and other things that are 
supposed to be associated with masculinity, 
and since up to a few years ago athletics 


? 


were almost the exclusive occupation of 
men, it seems logical that participation in 
athletics by any one would tend to develop 
the supposedly typical mannish character- 
Observers who have contended that 
the young girl 


istics. 


athletics were spoiling 


athletes could always point to examples to 


prove their point. Single examples and 
illustrations may test a rule, but they never 
ean establish a law. 

The purpose of this study is to determine 
what, if any, traits or characteristics of 
personality may be associated with athletic 
ability or participation, or rather with that 
type of girl known as athletic to a greater 
extent than with the average girl; then to 
examine such traits, if there be such, in 
order to estimate their worth from a social 
point of view. 

The subjects were 84 girls of the Horace 
Mann High School for Girls, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, comprising the 


junior and senior classes.1 At the Horace 


1It is necessary that I acknowledge my indebt- 
edness to Dr. Cecile White Flemming, director of 
the division of pupil adjustment of the Horace 
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Mann High School athletic activities open 
the girls are indicated in the school man- 


as follows: 


9 
udi 


4 wide and varied program of sports is offered; 


most popular are field hockey, basketball, 
swimming and tennis. 

Field hockey is the major fall sport and is played 
by the four upper classes in the high school, cul- 
minating in an interclass tournament for first and 
second teams and the selection of one squad of the 


t advanced players who have several friendly 


st 


games with other schools on Saturday mornings. 

Basketball and swimming fill the winter season. 
Besides regular basketball team practises for each 
lass, there are elective periods for individual 
coaching and a schedule of interclass games. 

Class games with Lincoln School and a few out- 

le games by a selected squad are also played. 

he final championship game is the big event of 
the season. ... 

In swimming there are splash parties and other 
events all through the year, with the interclass 
meets in the spring. 

Tennis is played by all classes in a doubles and 
singles tournament. Instruction in strokes and 
playing strategy is given in regular class periods. 

Other sports such as badminton, archery, base- 
ball, golf, and horseback riding are offered as elec- 
tives throughout the year. 


It is obvious that general participation 
in such a program of activities would not 
necessarily make the girls athletic. So in 
order to determine who the athletic girls 
were, as well as to get data upon the other 
traits studied, the teachers were given lists 
of forty-six traits, including ‘‘athletic,’’ 
and asked to check for each girl each item 
that could be attributed to the particular 
girl. The traits were: 


Intelligent Cultured 


Sense of humor Helpful 
Interesting in conversa- Modest 
tion Dependable 
Considerate of others Unselfish 
Talented in some field Good judgment 
of art Witty 
‘*Good sport’? Individuality 





Mann School, who gathered the data which made 
this study possible, and to express appreciation for 
the cooperation of the teachers and girls in the 
school who participated in this inquiry. 
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Beautiful or pretty Competent 


Amusing Idealistic 

Frank Neat 

Understanding Industrious 

Generous Tolerant 

Sociable Entertaining 

Loyal Natural, unaffected 

Sympathetic Fair 

Good natured Well informed 

Athletic Adaptable 

Courteous Pleasant voice 

Sincere Wide interests 

Attractive personal ap- Not easily excited 
pearance Smiling countenance 

Honest, truthful Tactful 

Clever Original 

Lively 


At least three teachers checked a list for 
each girl, while in a few cases six teachers 
gave ratings for a particular girl. The 
average number of lists checked per girl 
was 3.6. Since each check list was the re- 
action of a different person to an individual 
we might consider the traits checked on 
each list as representing a distinct person- 
ality. In that case there was a total of 303 
personalities analyzed. 

In addition, each girl indicated on a 
seale of ten the intensity of pleasant feel- 
ing that she subjectively associated with 
This gave me 
the 


every other girl of her class. 
a measure of what may be termed 
pleasingness of the personality of each girl. 
There was an average of over 35 ratings for 
each girl on this factor of personality. 

The teachers also on a scale of ten indi- 
eated the amount of personality that each 
girl possessed. For this measure there 
were not fewer than three ratings for each 
girl. The average rating was taken as the 
measure of personality. 

For a measure of leadership we took into 
consideration the positions of leadership or 
responsibility actually held by the girls 
during the ninth, tenth and eleventh grades 
in the Horace Mann School for Girls. The 
senior year was not included because only 
about half of the subjects had completed 


the last year. Also due to the fact that a 
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number of girls had not been in attendance 
at the school for all three years there were 
only 71 subjects considered for the study 
of relationships to leadership. Various 
positions received various points of credit 
according to a schedule determined by the 
school authorities for the purpose of allo- 
cating credits to the girls for extra-class 
activities, and which are made a routine 
part of the school record. 

The method of determining the degree of 
association between athletic and the other 
traits and characteristics was by means of 
the coefficient of contingency described by 
Hi. E. Garrett in ‘‘Statistics in Psychology 
and Edueation,’’ pp. 195-201. 
two-fold table was used. 


A. two-by- 
In interpreting 
results it is necessary to bear in mind that 
for a two-by-two-fold table the highest pos- 
sible coefficient is .707, whereas theoreti- 
cally perfect association should yield a co- 
efficient of 1.00. 


the 


It is probable, then, that 


actual association is somewhat more 
definite than is indicated by the coefficients 
of contingency found. 

The coefficient of contingency, ©, be- 
athletic 1D. 


Between athletic and the pleasingness of 


tween and personality is 
the personality as indicated by the girls the 
And be- 
tween athletic and leadership the coefficient 


is .20. 


coefficient of contingency is .18. 


It then appears that there is a posi- 
tive tendency for athletic to be associated 
with personality, pleasingness of personal- 
ity and leadership among girls of the high- 
school age. While no necessary causal re- 
lationship is indicated by these coefficients, 
it seems reasonable that among girls, as 
among boys, athletic prowess would make 
them stand out and be sufficient reason for 
the admiration of their contemporaries and 
In that sense athletic 
ability would be a contributing cause of 


sympathetic elders. 


and 
would tend to provide opportunities to hold 
positions of leadership. 


personality, pleasingness to others 
In addition to such 


probable causal relation, athletic ability 
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may be and probably is the concomitant o! 
general good health and well-being, main 
tains and fosters energy and buoyancy o 
spirit, which in turn are linked up wit! 
personality, pleasingness and leadership. 
‘Obviously, there can be no attempt fron 
this study to indicate anything about th 
personality, or the personality traits and 
leadership of athletic boys. The 
are confined merely to girls. 


I 


results 


TABLE 1 
SHOWING THE COEFFICIENTS OF CONTINGENC\ 
BETWEEN ATHLETIC AND VARIOUS OTHER 
TRAITS AND CHARACTERISTICS 


‘*Good sport’’ .24 
Fair .23 
Lively 21 
Pleasant voice 21 
Wide interests 18 
Beautiful or pretty ad 
Interesting in conversation 15d 
Honest, truthful 15 
Helpful 15 
Amusing 14 
Attractive personal appearance.. .14 
Adaptable 14 
Intelligent 12 
Unselfish 12 
Individuality AZ 
Competent 12 
Tactful mi 
Sense of humor 10 
Generous 10 
Witty 10 
Tolerant 10 
Natural, unaffected 10 
Good natured .09 
Sociable .08 
Sympathetic .08 
Sincere .08 
Modest .08 
Dependable .08 
Idealistie . 08 
Courteous .07 
Entertaining .07 
Loyal 06 
Good judgment » 08 
Neat 06 
Well informed .06 
Considerate of others .04 
Understanding .04 
Industrious . 04 
Smiling countenance .04 
Talented in some field of art .02 
Frank OL 
Cultured cmta, Se 
Clever —.02 
Original eee -.02 


Not easily excited 


The coefficients of contingency between 
athletic and each of the traits and charac- 
teristics on the check list presented to the 
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eachers are indicated in Table 1. The 
st noteworthy information revealed by 
» table is that none of the coefficients is 
articularly high. We would be war- 
anted, then, in coneluding that the athletic 
ype of girl is not especially distinguished 
‘om the average girl of her group by the 


iossession or lack of possession of any of 
hese 45 traits. It is possible that there are 
ther traits that may be more positively 
ssociated with athletie ability and partici- 
ation by girls. 

However, coefficients of .15 or more are 
robably of some significance, though 
light, and indicate a tendency for those 
traits to be associated more often with the 
thletie girl than with the average run. 
(hus arbitrarily taking .15 as the limit of 
ssociation of some significance there are 
nine traits that appear to be positively re- 
ited to athletic. They are ‘‘good sport,’’ 
fair, lively, pleasant voice, wide interests, 
eautiful or pretty, interesting in conversa- 
ion, honest or truthful, and helpful. 

As for the probable causal relation be- 
athletic and these nine traits we 
probably have a circular effect, the posses- 
sion of the trait tending to push the indi- 
vidual into athletics and athletic participa- 
tion tending to develop the trait. This is 


tween 
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almost certainly true with ‘‘good sport,’’ 
lively and wide interests. With the excep- 
tion of pleasant voice and beautiful or 
pretty good sense would seem to suggest 
that participation in athletics would have 
a causal relationship to the other seven 
traits, even though the possession of the 
trait might also have some effect 
athletic participation. 

In conelusion, then, we would be inelined 


upon 


to say from the results of this study that 
the athletic type of girl is not strikingly 
different from the non-athletie type, except 
in her interest in athletics. If there is any 
difference it is that the athletie type of girl 
is rather more of a ‘‘good sport,’’ fairer, 
livelier, has a more pleasant voice, has 
wider interests, is more beautiful or pretty, 
is more interesting in conversation, is more 
honest or truthful and more helpful than 
the average. 
and of the kind that schools and society 
athletic 
schools would tend to improve the per- 
sonalities of our girls rather than to detract 
from them. The athletic type of girl also 
tends slightly to have more personality, to 


These traits being desirable 


would foster, programs in our 


be more pleasing to other girls than the 
average, and to be found in more numerous 
or more significant positions of leadership. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


INTER-AMERICAN CONFERENCE ON 
EDUCATION 


CHILE will be the first Latin-American coun- 
try to hold an Inter-American Conference on 
Kdueation. This conference will be held in San- 
tiago from September 12 to 17, under the joint 
auspices of the Minister of Education and the 
National Cooperating Committee for Chile of 
the Inter-American Federation for Education. 
Among the members of the Chilean committee 
are representatives from the ministries of for- 
eign relations and edueation, leading universi- 
ties, the national directors for primary and sec- 


ondary edueation and for industrial and 





commercial education, the president of the Na- 
tional Teachers Association and an outstanding 
Pan-American woman edueator, Mrs. Amanda 
Labarea. of the 
Dr. Agustin Edwards, a distinguished publicist 
and educator. Dr. Raul Ramiraz, professor of 
English at the University of Chile, is secretary 
of the Chilean committee. 

The first conference of the federation was held 
from July 1 to 3, 1929, at Atlanta, in connec- 
tion with the annual meeting of the National 
Edueation Association. Ten countries were rep- 
resented at this preliminary organization con- 
Nineteen of the Pan- 
American countries are now members of the fed- 


The chairman committee is 


ference. twenty-one 
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eration. Ministers of education in these coun- 
tries serve as an advisory council of the federa- 
tion. There is also an organization committee 
with representatives, one each from Brazil, Mex- 
ico, Uruguay, Guatemala, the Dominican Re- 
publie and the United States. National coop- 


erating committees in all countries funetion 
either through the ministers of publie edueation 
or leading edueational associations. Dr. Glen 
Levin Swiggett, of Washington, is chairman of 
the organization committee of the federation. 
Pan-American aecord and understanding 
through better education is the main purpose in 
the program of this federation. To achieve this 
purpose, savs Dr. Swiggett, it will be necessary 
that these conferences stress elementary voea- 
tional and character training, and seek to have 


national programs of publie edueation in all 


Pan-American countries based upon thorough 
and adequate courses of study that will increase 
the earning power, social sense and eivie under- 


standing of their peoples. 


FEDERAL AID FOR SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGE STUDENTS 

On February 2, Harry L. Hopkins, Federal 
Relief Administrator, announced the availa- 
bility of an indefinite grant to be used for re- 
lief of schools in communities up to five thou- 
sand population. The grant is being made to 
keep the schools from closing and to give relief 
to unpaid and unemployed teachers. 

The funds will be administered by the Fed- 
eral Emergeney Relief Administration in ¢o- 
operation with the United States Office of Edu- 
cation, and will be used for elementary and 
secondary schools where unavailing efforts have 
been made to keep the schools open. Only eer- 
tified teachers will be recipients of assistance, 
and none of the funds can be used for adminis- 
tration, maintenance, equipment, or supplies. 
None of the money can be used, furthermore, 
to pay back wages or to redeem warrants. As 
yet no definite statement has been made con- 
cerning the amount of money appropriated for 
this teacher-relief program. 

In a second announcement on the same day 


Mr. Hopkins gave out plans for federal assis- 
tance to students who have been unable for 
financial reasons to continue their college work. 
The plan ealls for financing part-time employ- 


ment for 100,000 needy students and for 4 
budget of from five to seven million dollars. 

Mr. Hopkins has authorized state emergency 
relief administrators to provide part-time jobs 
at colleges for students up to 10 per cent. of 
each college’s enrolment as of October 15, 1933 
Students will apply to their college authorities 
for assistance, and they in turn will submit re- 
quests for allotments to the state relief adminis- 
trations. About three quarters of the students 
to be helped will be those who dropped out at 
the end of the first quarter or semester for 
financial reasons and about one quarter will b 
new students who would otherwise be unable to 
enter. 

From $10 to $20 a month will be paid stu- 
dents for work of the kind customarily done in 
the institution by students working their way 
through college including clerical, library, re- 
search, work on building and grounds, and in 
dormitories and dining halls, but not regula 
elass instruction. These jobs will be in addi 
tion to those now provided by the various in- 
stitutions. Where the institutions are not un- 
der publie control, jobs may not inelude con- 
struction and repair but such jobs may be 
provided on nearby property. 

Men and women will be given jobs in pro- 
portion to the enrolment of each. To obtain 
work, students must possess character and 
ability “to give assurance that they will do high 
grade work in college,” the rules state. The 
rate of pay is to be such as is commonly paid 
by the institution for the type of service ren- 
dered but not less than 30 cents an hour, A 
30-hour week and an 8-hour day are set as 
maximums. The average allotment will be $15 
a month per student employed. 

College and university presidents will be re- 
sponsible for the program in their institutions 
and they must waive all fees for registration, 
tuition, laboratories and other purposes for the 
students receiving federal aid. 


A CITIZENS’ CONFERENCE ON THE 
CRISIS IN EDUCATION 


Because of the financial emergency in educa- 
tion throughout the country, Ohio State Univer- 
sity is organizing this year two series of meet- 
ings at the time of its educational conference: 
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First, a national conference for citizens, and, 
econd, a different than 
ieretofore for school people. 

The first of these two series of meetings, which 


somewhat conference 


ll be ealled the Citizens’ Conference on the 
Crisis in Edueation, goes into session on Thurs- 
day, April 5, the keynote being “Education—A 
Crisis in American Democraey.” Four large 
neetings will be held, one on Thursday and 

ree on Friday. Among those who have already 
accepted invitations to speak are the following: 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt; Newton D. Baker; 
President Glenn Frank, of the University of 
Wisconsin; President Robert M. Hutehins, of 
the University of Chicago; Governor Paul Me- 
Nutt, of Indiana, and Superintendent William J. 
Bogan, of the Chicago Public Schools. Among 
those who will aet as chairmen of these meetings 
White; Federal Judge 
Walter C. Lindley, of Illinois; Commissioner 
George F. Zook, of the U. S. Office of Eduea- 
tion, and Frank P. Graves, commissioner of edu- 
cation of New York State. Other prominent 
speakers will be announced later. 

Tue United Press, the Associated Press and 


are Governor George 


other national press associations have agreed to 
sive considerable advance publicity throughout 
the United States and they are sending special 
representatives to cover the meetings for their 
large chains of newspapers. The United Press 
is now in the process of planning a series of 
feature articles, one to be published each day for 
two weeks before the 
These articles will describe the school situation 
in various parts of the country, and each will 
eall attention to the Citizens’ Conference. Fur- 
thermore, the National Broadeasting Company 


conferenee convenes. 


will probably put several of the addresses on a 
national radio hook-up. 

On Saturday morning, April 7, the four citi- 
zens’ meetings will be followed by a series of 
eight or nine discussion groups, each of which 
will be led by a nationally known educator—to 
be announced soon. These diseussion leaders 
will seek to interpret the addresses made at the 
citizens’ conference into programs of action. 

The funetion of the speakers at the general 
sessions will be to arouse publie opinion to the 


importance of the erisis in edueation. The fune- 
tion of the diseussion leaders will be to inform 
the public about programs that need to be fol- 
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lowed. The discussion groups planned are the 
following: The Elementary Curriculum; The 
High Sehool Curriculum; The Administration of 
Large City School Systems; The Administration 
of Small City School Systems; The Administra 
tion of County School Systems; Crime and De 
linqguency; Edueation for Leisure 
Training of Teachers; Legislation and Finance. 

The Ohio Edueational 
proper will be held between the Citizens’ Con- 


State Conterence 
ference, which ends on Friday night, April 6, 
and the diseussion groups, which begin on Satur 
day morning at 10:30. from 
8:30 until 10:15 on Saturday and 
the keynote will be the same as that of the Citi- 
“Edueation—A Crisis in 


All the thirty-nine see 


They will meet 
morning, 
zens’ Conference: 
American Democracy.” 
tions of the conference will hold meetings, econ 
centrating their attention upon the conditions in 
their fields of interest and the s 


immediately to be taken. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM OF THE 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
JEWS AND CHRISTIANS 

PLANS for an intensive educational campaign 
to eliminate causes of friction between members 
of different religious faiths were, according to 
The New York Times, announced on February 4 
by the National Conference of Jews and Chris 
tians. 

Newton D. Baker, a Protestant, is one of the 
three co-chairmen of the conference. The other 
co-chairmen are Professor Carlton J. H. Hayes, 
head of the department of history at Columbia 
University, a Catholic, and Roger W. Straus, a 
Jew. 

The 
“pilgrimage of understanding” made by a Cath- 
olie priest, a rabbi and a Protestant clergyman 
to thirty-seven cities throughout the country, 


‘ampaign, an outgrowth of the recent 


will be nation-wide in seope. 
At the start four principal aims will be em- 


phasized. These are: 


To suggest to high schools, both publie and pri- 
vate, that they invite a Catholic priest, a Protestant 
minister and a rabbi to appear together before 
assemblies and speak on ‘‘The American Tradition 
of Religious Freedom’’ during the week of George 
Washington’s Birthday. 

To encourage church and synagogue youth or 
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ganizations to discuss civie relationships of Protes- 
tants, Catholics and Jews. 

To extend college and city ‘‘seminars’’ and 
round-table programs. 

To form a women’s committee of 1,000 state 
iders, which Mrs. Dorothy Canfield Fisher will 
ead, and which will parallel the existing men’s 


dvis council of 1,000 national eommunity 


“It is the judgment of the conference,” Pro 
fessor Hayes has observed, “that the pilgrimage 
revealed a general demand for a constructive 
educational program for the achievement of gen- 
uine understanding between the three great re- 
ligious and eultural groups in this country, and 
as a result of an executive meeting held in New 
York a few days avo it was decided that certain 
definite procedures be adopted at once.” 

He explained that the conference plans to 
make available to schools material designed to 
clear up in the minds of the young misunder- 
standings which create friction and to approach 
church young people’s groups with a special 
view to stimulate frank discussions of Protestant- 
Catholic-Jewish relationships. The conference 
will promote periodic community meetings and 
form local or regional “teams,” composed of a 
minister, a priest and a rabbi, who will be pre- 
pared to appear together to speak on such sub- 
jects as “Citizenship” and “American Human 
Relations.” 

THE CHILD LABOR AMENDMENT 

Bota Dr. A. Lawrence Lowell, president 
emeritus of Harvard University, and President 
Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, have voiced opposition to the Child 
Labor Amendment. Dr. Lowell gave out a 
statement on February 1, and Dr. Butler ex- 
pressed his protest in a nation-wide radio 
hook-up on February 2. 

Dr. Butler called the amendment “social revo- 
lution of the most extreme sort.” He urged that 
state legislatures be informed of the “over- 
whelming objections” to it. “There is no move- 
ment,” he declared, “in any part of this coun- 
try, nor could there be, to defend child labor or 
to proteet those who would use the labor of chil- 
dren to their own profit and advantage.” He 
further said: 

The people have themselves found ways and 
means to get rid of child labor without undermin- 
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ing their form of government, as it can only be 
gotten rid of, through the force of public opinion 
and by the action of local authorities, and without 
putting our federal government in a position to 
ward the family, the school and the church whic] 
even the most advanced communists might we 

admire. 

**Child labor is abolished,’’ said President 
Roosevelt in his message to Congress on January 3 
Since we have the assurance of the president that 
child labor no longer exists and since no one de 
sires to reestablish it in any wise, the proposed 
amendment can have no effect whatever upon t] 
problem of unemployment or of child welfare. 


The National Child Labor Committee has not 
as yet replied to Dr. Butler, but Mrs. Gertrude 
F. Zimand, research director of the committee, 
has given an interview to the newspapers in re 
ply to Dr. Lowell, in which she declared it ab 
surd to believe that the Federal Government 
would enter the home and dictate the actual con 
duct of children, as Dr. Lowell fears. She ex 
pressed the opinion that attacks upon the 
amendment on this score are merely smoke 
sereens to conceal some other basis of opposi 
tion. The Christian Science Monitor reports he: 
interview with the press as follows: 


The progress of the child labor amendment has 
reached a crisis, and from this point on until the 
thirty-sixth state ratifies it, the struggle between 
its supporters and its opponents promises to be 
intense. 

Recent acceleration of the speed of ratification 
has brought forward all the forces of opposition, in 
which the committee beholds one newcomer, the 
press. 

Since the newspapers in their NRA code were 
denied the right to hire boys of 14 to sell their 
papers, they have shifted their stand on the child 
labor amendment, bitterly attacking it and closing 
their columns to the supporters of the amendment. 

With the exception of the press, the opposition 
lines up just about the same, with the Manufac 
turing Association, the Roman Catholic Church 
and farm groups, marshaling all their forces to 
stop the ratification of the amendment, which has 
been indorsed by about 10 states in the last year— 
as many as in the preceding eight years. At pres 
ent 20 states have ratified, leaving 16 to act favor- 
ably before it becomes part of the Constitution. 

The committee regards New York State and 
Massachusetts as strategic points. If the amend- 
ment passes these states, with their large Roman 
Catholie composition and their reputed liberalism, 
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tremendous impetus will be given to its ultimate 
i issage. 

The opposition, it was revealed, is trying a new 
ffensive, which consists of effecting passage of 
resolutions in the states, declaring the amendment 
dead, because of the long period it has been before 


the legislatures. 


THE PROPOSED HIGH SCHOOL OF ART 
FOR NEW YORK CITY 

IN an address on January 31, before the Wo- 
men’s City Club of New York, Harold G. Camp- 
bell, newly appointed superintendent of New 
York City schools, announced that Mayor La 
Guardia has asked the Board of Education to 
establish a “high school of art.” Mr. Campbell’s 
announcement came as a surprise to some but 
not to those who have been familiar with Mayor 
La Guardia’s educational theories. 

The mayor, before he took office, revealed to a 
few friends, according to the New York Herald- 
Tribune, that he hoped to set up a separate high 
He said that time 
he saw no reason why the city should waste 
money on giving art and musie lessons once a 


school for musie and art. 


week to all students, a method which he regarded 
as wasting the time of those not interested and 
of no real value to those showing promise. 
Instead, he held, classes should be set up in a 
separate high school, with the students drafted 
from the regular high schools and the teachers 
similarly reeruited. After the separate high 
school had been set up, the development of that 
institution into a conservatory, under municipal 
would be the next step, under the 
It was understood that if the 


control, 
mayor’s plan. 
expenditure of any great amount of money 
would be entailed, the project would be delayed 
until the city was in a better financial position. 

Dr. Campbell in his address also defended 
the so-called fads and frills of education. He 
said that under the new administration he ex- 
pected no diffieulty with budget-cutters seeking 
to go back to the three R’s. 

He said he quarreled with the budget-cutters 
not because he did not recognize the need for 
economy, but because they wanted to cut where 
society could not afford to cut. Eliminating 
health education, he declared, as some propose, 
would wreck the next generation. In teaching 
drawing, for example, the schools no longer at- 
tempt to make artists of all students, but seek to 
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insure that all the graduates will have at least 
some appreciation of art. “What is the use of 
having these programs for use of the new leisure 
time,” he asked, “if you haven't a population 


that knows how to use these opportunities ,? 


CONFERENCE ON “OVERWORKED” 
TEXT-BOOKS 

AT a recent conference on better hygiene in 
1andling books used in common in schools, held 
at the call of United States Commissioner of 
Education, George F. Zook, it was reported that 
one unhappy result of reduced expenditures for 
educational purposes is that thousands of chil 
dren are using text-books which have become not 
Need of im- 


mediate attention to this problem was suggested 


only unsightly but also unsanitary. 


to Commissioner Zook. 

Among those who took part in the conference 
were: Mrs. F. J. Flagg, president, Professional 
Women’s Club, Newtonville, Mass.; Mrs. Fred 
L. Pigeon and Mrs. Carl W. Illig, Jr., General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs; W. 
Baker, general secretary, National Congress ol! 
Parents and Teachers; Miss Anne Whitney, di 


Elwood 


rector education service, American Child Health 
Association; Dr. E. Blanche Sterling, U. S. Pub 
lie Health Service; Ernest Bryan, National Edu 
cation Association, and members of the staff of 
the Federal Office of Education. 

It was pointed out that the useful life of an 
elementary school text-book was approximatel) 
three years. Due to lack of funds, this usage is 
being extended considerably. Often these over- 
worked books have pages missing and not a few 
are out of date. 

The conference urged that the relatively small 
outlay for text-books and other materials han- 
dled by children should not be reduced and that 
facilities for 
should be ample. 

While it was reported that studies undertaken 
to date fail to furnish positive proof of trans 
mission of disease through common use of text 
books, the conference asked that school admin- 
istrators put forth more efforts to prevent chi! 
dren with infectious attending 
school and to insure safer handling of books by 
children. 

The Federal Office of Education was requested 
to prepare a circular on the supply and handling 


cleanliness of sehool children 


diseases from 
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of text-books for the information and guidanee 
of school administrators and civie groups inter- 


ested in the schools. 


SURVEY FOR THE DEAF AND HARD- 
OF-HEARING 

To determine the types of oceupations for 
which young people who are deaf or hard-of- 
hearing can be successfully trained, and to dis- 
cover employment possibilities for them under 
Civil Works and Publie Works Administrations, 
is the aim of a survey launched by the Office of 
Edueation through a grant from the Civil 
Works Administration. 

According to a recent estimate, there are 
about 300,000 children in our schools whose 
hearing is so seriously impaired that they need 
special educational attention. One of the major 
functions of the school program organized for 
them is to guide them into voeations in which 
they ean be gainfully employed, despite their 
handicap. 

An extensive survey is being carried on under 
the immediate direction of Elise H. Martens, 
specialist in the education of exceptional ehil- 
dren in the Office of Education, and Herbert E. 
Day. Mr. Day was co-author of a survey made 
in 1925 of American schools for the deaf. He 
was ealled to the Federal Office of Education for 
the special purpose of assisting in this project. 

In thirty different states and the Distriet of 
Columbia, exeeutives of schools for the deaf, 
and others interested, have volunteered their ser- 
viees in acting as coordinating agents between 
the Office of Edueation and the field. To these 
will be due much of the success of the survey, 
since they are responsible for organizing and 
directing the work carried on by the field work- 
ers in the selected areas assigned to them. 

Three hundred and seventy field workers are 
assigned to the various states for a period of six 
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weeks. These come from the ranks of the unem- 
ployed who are registered with the Civil Works 
Administration. Social workers, nurses, teach- 
ers and other trained persons are eligible for 
employment on the project. More than $65,000 
will be paid out in salaries. 

The field workers will be responsible for mak- 
ing contacts with deaf and_ hard-of-hearing 
adults within their respective territories. They 
will also interview the employers of these per 
sons. They will secure the information needed 
for an analysis of the occupational history and 
problems of the deaf and hard-of-hearing, which 
will be transmitted through them to the Office of 
Edueation. 

It is expected that the survey will yield much 
information which will be of value. Obstacles 
in the way to gainful employment of the deaf 
will be disclosed, and means will be sought to 
remove them. The findings will have a direct 
bearing upon the educational program provided 
for them in the schools. 

An advisory committee for the project has 
been chosen, representing national organiza- 
tions. The members of this committee are: 

Elbert A. Gruver, superintendent, Pennsylvania 
Institution for the Deaf. 

Howard McManaway, president, American Asso- 
ciation to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf. 

Percival Hall, president of Gallaudet College, 
and chairman of the Executive Committee of 
the Conference of Executives of American 
Schools for the Deaf. 

Betty Wright, executive secretary, American 
Federation of Organizations for the Hard- 
of-Hearing. 

Norman MecManaway, associate superintendent, 
Volta Bureau. 

John A. Kratz, chief, Rehabilitation Division, 
Vocational Educational Division of the Of- 
fice of Education. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. WititiaAm M. JARDINE will assume the 
presidency of the Municipal University of 
Wichita, Kansas, on March 1. He served as 
Secretary of Agriculture in the cabinet of Presi- 
dent Coolidge and as American Minister to 
Egypt under President Hoover. 


Luoyp K. Nerutncer, former Dartmouth 


football player and Princeton hockey coach, will 
become dean of Dartmouth College at the end of 
the present academic year, succeeding Craven 
Laycock, who is retiring. 

DEAN JOHN W. WITHERS, of the School of 
Education of New York University, was elected 
on January 29 chairman of the Save the Chil- 
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dren Fund of America. He succeeds Dr. A. T. 
McCormick, director of public health in Ken- 
tucky. 
chairman of a committee of sponsors and the 


Colonel Theodore Roosevelt was named 


Rev. Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, vice-chairman. 
Dr. Henry B. Van HOESEN, chairman of the 
department of bibliography at Brown Univer- 
sity, has been elected president of the American 
Library Institute, sueceeding Dr. Theodore W. 
Koch, librarian of Northwestern University. 
Henry A. Morse, who has been a life member 
of the corporation since 1924, has been an- 
nounced as acting treasurer of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. Dr. 
Bush, vice-president of the institute, has been 


Vannevar 


appointed assistant treasurer. 


Wituiam F, Scumipt, president of the St. 
Paul-Luther College, has announced his resigna- 
tion, effective on July 1. 


Dr. BRADLEY M. PaTTEN, associate professor 
of histology and embryology at Western Reserve 
University, has resigned to assume the assistant 
directorate for medical sciences of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, New York. 

Proressor Ropert M. Scoon was appointed 
chairman of the department of philosophy at 
Prineeton University on January 31, sueceeding 
Professor Robert B. C. Johnson, who is now on 
leave of absence. 


Proressor V. S. Fincu, chairman of the de- 
partment of geography at the University of 
Wisconsin, received the honorary degree of 
doctor of science at the celebration of the one 
hundredth the 
Kalamazoo College. 


anniversary of founding of 

CLARENCE P. Houston, director of physical 
education and Braker professor of law at Tufts 
College, has recently been reelected president of 
the University Club of Boston. 


ALFRED ROSENBERG, chief of the Nazi private 
ministry of foreign affairs and chief editor of 
Chaneellor Hitler’s two newspapers, has just 
been appointed Comptroller of Intellectual Ac- 
tivities in the third reich. In that capacity, he 
will dictate the philosophy which is to be ex- 
pounded in the schools, on the lecture plat- 
forms, by printed matter and over the radio. 


Dr. Hartow SHAPLEY, director of the Har- 
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vard College Observatory, delivered the third 
annnal James Arthur lecture on “Time and Its 
Mysteries” on February 6 at New York Uni- 
versity. 

Tue twenty-fourth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the National Council of the Boy Seouts 
of America will be observed from February 8 
to 14. 


Seouts over the radio at noon on February 10. 


President Roosevelt will address Boy 


JAMES GeEDDES, JR., professor of romance 


languages; Marshall Livingston Perrin, pro- 
fessor of Germanic languages and Sanskrit, 
and Joseph Richard Taylor, professor of Greek 
and drama, three of the oldest professors in the 
college of liberal arts of Boston University, 
were honor guests at a reception and dinner 
given on February 3 by three hundred alumni 


of the university. 


Nora ARCHIBALD SMITH, pioneer kindergar- 
ten teacher and sister of the late Kate Douglas 
Wiggin, died in Portland, Maine, on February 
In 1880, 


Miss Smith and her sister founded the Silver 


1. She was seventy-five years of age. 


Street Kindergarten in San Francisco, the first 
free kindergarten west of the Rocky Mountains. 

Dr. JuLIUS SACHS, emeritus professor of see- 
ondary education at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, and active professor in the sub- 


ject from 1902 until his retirement in 1917, 
died in New York on February 2. He was 
eighty-four years old. Dr. Sachs established 


the Sachs School for Boys in 1872 and the 
Sachs School for Girls in 1891. 


CHARLES RAMSDELL LINGLEY, professor of 
history at Dartmouth College, died in Hanover, 
N. H., on January 30, at the age of fifty-six 
years. 

Dr. MANUEL AvuGUSTO MONTES DE Oca, until 
recently professor of constitutional law at the 
National School, 
Ayres on January 27. Dr. de Oca had served 


Argentine died in Buenos 
as foreign minister of the Argentine, president 
of the fifth Pan-American Conference, special 
envoy to Brazil and special ambassador to Great 
Britain at the coronation of Edward the Sev- 


enth. He was sixty-six years of age. 


ALBERT Morton LytTuGor, founder and cu- 
rator emeritus of the department of Egyptian 
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art of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, died in 
Boston on January 29, in his sixty-sixth year. 
Before joining the staff of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum in New York he had organized the Egyp- 
tian department of the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts. 
was included his assistance to Lord Carnarvon 
in 1922-23 at the tomb of Tut-ankh-Amun. 


Among his many excavations in Egypt 


FLORA STONE Marner Couuece of Western 
Reserve University has been named ultimate 
beneficiary of the estate of Andrew Squire, dean 
of the Cleveland bar, who died on January 5. 
Mrs. Eleanor Seymour Squire, the widow, will 
have the use of the estate, estimated at $1,270,- 
000, during her lifetime, after which it will be 
held in trust for the college. This trust endow- 
ment is to be built up ultimately to a perma- 
nent principal $3,000,000. Mr. 
Squire’s will provides for the immediate trans- 
fer to the college of Vallee-vue, his country es- 


amount of 


tate. 

THE Reynolds Memorial Training School for 
Nurses at Moundsville, West Virginia, will re- 
ceive $10,000 from the estate of Miss Emma 
Thorne, who died in New York on January 17. 


Bequests for educational purposes totaling 
$200,000 have been made by the late Evans 
Searle Pillsbury, of San Francisco. Bowdoin 
College is to receive $50,000. 

Tue University of Pennsylvania is to receive 
the residue of the $150,000 personal estate of the 
late Baroness Fontana, formerly Margaret 
Dulles. The money must be used for the estab- 
lishment of a cancer hospital, to be known as the 
Crothers Dulles Hospital. If the University of 
Pennsylvania trustees do not accept the fund it 
is to go to the University Hospital, and if re- 
jected by that institution, to the Jefferson Med- 
ical College, for similar purposes. 


Seven fellowships, awarded to women who 
give promise of distinction in science, literature 
and the arts, have been announced by Dr. 
Kathryn MeHale, general direetor of the Amer- 
ican Association of University Women. Five 
were granted to residents of the United States 
for study in this country or abroad. One fel- 
lowship is awarded annually to a Latin-Amer- 
ican woman, and an international fellowship is 
given to enable the holder to carry on research 
in some country other than her own. A total 
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of 208 fellowships have been distributed since 
1889. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, it is reported, wil! 
soon issue an executive order against the pro- 
posed economy cuts in agricultural education. 
The economy provisions would have eut $1, 
732,750 from the regular annual appropria- 
tions to land-grant colleges, and a total of $6,- 
516,766 from all the educational services com 
bined. 


New Moon, a magazine in raised type for the 
sightless, is now on the press at the Braille In- 
stitute of America in Los Angeles. The peri- 
odical will carry a digest of world news, the 
latest political events in the nation and foreign 
countries, bits of humor, household hints and 
an occasional short story. The magazine, which 
is to be issued monthly, is named in honor oj 
Dr. William Moon, the Englishman who per- 
fected a type for the blind in 1847, 


THE surplus of doctors of philosophy in 
Czechoslovakia is so great, it is reported by the 
New York Herald-Tribune, that nearly one 
hundred of them have been given jobs in the 
sales department of a large shoe manufacturing 
concern. 

THE Board of Edueation of the Methodist 
Episeopal Chureh met in Chieago on February 
2 to review the work of its 90 educational insti- 
tutions and of 24,000 Sunday echureh schools. 
Enrolments in Methodist educational institu- 
tions in the autumn of 1933 were 58,305, as 
compared with 60,220 enrolled in 1932. The 
world total of enrolment in Methodist Sunday 
schools is 4,360,691. 


TWENTY thousand Montgomery County, Ala- 
bama, children returned to school on January 
30, after a ten-day vacation during which the 
school board and city and county officials sought 
means of raising money to run the system for 
the remainder of the year. A majority of the 
county’s five hundred teachers agreed to the pro- 
posal offered by the board of education. The 
teachers are to receive part payment in cash and 
the remainder in interest-bearing warrants, ma- 
turing not later than January, 1935. 


Srxvy-rTwo unemployed teachers from the 
Metropolitan area and Connecticut, who have 
been selected to fill positions in the Federal 
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Kimergency Nursery Schools, are being given a 
short intensive training period in Teachers Col- 
re of Columbia The 
<chool and kindergarten department, of which 
Dr. Patty S. Hill is director, is offering these 
urses with the cooperation of the Child De- 


University. nursery 


-elopment Institute of the college. 


Tur U. S. Office of Education announced on 
February 3 the results of its studies of the 
financial reports of 299 typical cities scattered 

the country. Some of the facts brought 

are the following: Per-pupil costs range 
from $72.23 in small towns to $91.69 in large 
ties. The average reduction in 1933 in per- 
pupil cost was 2 per cent., but in some cities 
t ran as high as 41 per cent. The average cost 
edueating a child for the year 1933 in these 
299 typical cities was $87.50, as compared with 
$113.03 for 1932. 
were made in San Antonio, Texas; El Paso, 
Texas; Akron, Ohio; 
Selma, Alabama; Helena, Arkansas; Sedaiia, 


Especially large decreases 


Kenosha, Wisconsin; 
Missouri; Bisbee, Arizona, and New Bedford, 
Massachusetts. In submitting these statisties 
to the public, Commissioner George F. Zook, 
observed that “it is evident from this survey 
that schools have undertaken heroic measures 
to adapt themselves to the exigencies of the 
Some of the 
from true economy, in which approximately 


depression. reduction has come 
equivalent service is provided at a lower cost. 
On the other hand, the reductions represent in 
part a lowering of the standards of education 
in American cities.” 

Tue Carnegie Corporation late in January 
began to distribute to American colleges sets of 
equipment designed to provide all that is neces- 
sary for a complete basie education in music. 
The sets consist of 824 records, a phonograph, 
The equipment also 
ineludes a cabinet to contain the 136 albums into 
which the records fit, another cabinet for the 
scores and a bookease for the books, the 129 
The rec- 


251 seores and 129 books. 


volumes of which represent 106 titles. 
ords and seores range in subject-matter from 
Gregorian chants to Gershwin’s “Rhapsody in 
Blue” with many samples of the work of Bach, 
Beethoven, Brahms and Wagner. The books 


range from Leopold Auer’s “Violin Playing as I 
Teach It” to Grove’s “Dictionary of Musie and 
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Musicians,” and include other reference works, 
biographies, histories of musie, treatises on spe- 
cial forms and works on theory. The sets cost 
$2,500 each. 


A STANDING committee of five members repre 
senting the various fields of knowledge was ap- 
pointed by the Council of the American Philo 
sophieal Society to make recommendations to 
the council in regard to appropriations for the 
advancement of knowledge through investiga 
tion. This committee is now organized and pre- 
pared to consider applications. The applicant's 
name with the names of the sponsors of the 
enterprise submitted and the amount of funds 
requested must be forwarded with the applica- 
tion to the Secretaries of the American Philo- 
sophical Society, 104 South Fifth Street, Phila- 
delphia. 


THE Presbyterian board of Christian eduea- 
tion in a statement issued in Philadelphia on 
February 4, asserts that the Presbyterian college 
financial situation is much brighter now than it 
The statement, 
dealing with the financial condition of 35 of the 


has been for a number of years. 


45 colleges operated with the cooperation of the 
Chureh in the United States, 
points out that 19 institutions showed an oper 


Presbyterian 


ating surplus last year as against nine showing 
such surplus the preceding year. The board also 
announced that total enrolment at Presbyterian 
colleges, junior colleges and academies increased 
in 1933 for the first time in 
Twenty-three of the forty-nine schools reporting 


several years. 
showed gains. The largest increases were re- 
ported by MacAlester College in St. Paul, Pike- 
ville Junior College at Pikeville, Ky.; Univer- 
sity of Tulsa at Tulsa, Okla., and Buena Vista 
College at Storm Lake, Iowa. The enrolment of 
125 at Pikeville is 36.8 per cent. higher than a 
In 1931 the institution more than 
doubled its enrolment and in 1932 it reported a 
25 per cent. increase. 


THE expenditure of $1,000,000, granted by the 
Carnegie Corporation for the purchase of books 
of interest and use to undergraduates in 85 
American universities and colleges, is centralized 
through the order department of the University 
of Michigan Library, of which Dr. W. W. 
Bishop is librarian. The system has been oper- 
ating since 1931. Each institution has from 


year ago. 
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xpended in trom two to 


$5,000 to $25,000 to be e 


five years, and each school makes its own selec- 


tion. 

THe Reich Minister of the Interior has issued 
a summary of leading principles to be followed 
in the running of German schools. It empha- 
sizes the resolve that the school and the Hitler 
Youth Organization shall work in the closest 


1 


cooperation with parents and that the whole up- 
bringing of German youth shall be in the spirit 
of National-Socialism. 
to’ the health of 


hours they devote to organized activities. 


Special attention is paid 
to the 
Pupils 


children and limits set 


who are members of the S.A. or Hitler Youth 
may wear their uniforms in school and the pre- 
vious orders that teachers and pupils should 
always exchange the German greeting are re- 
“Non-Aryan” children are left free to 
At 


the beginning and end of all holidays the chil- 


peated. 


choose whether they give the salute or not. 


will assemble to honor the flag and sing 
stanza of the Lied 


Horst Wessel Lied. 


dren 


one Deutschland and the 


Tue Republic of Turkey, according to the 
News Bulletin of the International Institute of 
Edueation, for the past several years has been 
increasingly looking to the United States for 
advice and leadership in her educational and 
economic regeneration. The most recent indi- 
cation of the former is the resolution of the 
Turkish Ministry of Education to send larger 
numbers of government students to the United 


CURRENT HISTORY 
WHILE we emphasize social studies in schools 
and colleges, are we not failing to develop an 
intelligent knowledge of current history? Many 
of our college students read newspapers, if at 
In order to test the 
important 


all, very superficially. 


familiarity of his students with 
names that recur in our news dispatches, the 
writer recently asked 155 students a series of 
24 questions. These students appear to be of 
the mental range of undergraduate college stu- 
dents in general. None of them has recently 


taken a course in contemporary historical prob- 
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States for graduate study rather than to 
Europe, as has been the practise for the past 
hundred years. There are at the present time 
over 450 Turkish government students doing 


graduate work in foreign countries. An even 
greater number are doing so independently of 
Although there 
are 64 Turkish students in this country, only 


5 receive government assistance. In 


any government assistance. 
accord- 
ance with the new policy of the Ministry of 
Fqueation, the first group of 17 government 
students will arrive in the United States this 
fall. Selected by competitive examination, 10 
of these men are experienced teachers, gradu- 
ates of Turkish have 
shown great ability in their chosen profes- 


normal schools, who 


sion. They will devote their time to the study 


of rural edueation and edueational extension 


work, to become leaders of rural communities 
in Turkey upon their return. One of 
greatest desires of the Turkish Government is 


the 


to educate and enlighten the adult peasants, 
mentally, socially and economically. These stu- 
dents will be important factors in this cam- 
paign. 
uates of Turkish lycées. 


The remaining 7 men are recent grad- 
They will be trained 
as high-school teachers in mathematics, physics, 
Turkish 
authorities are said to be of the opinion that 


chemistry and _ science. educational 
not only are educational advantages in the 
United States superior to those of other coun- 
tries, but that here they can obtain a better 
conception of the true meaning of the word 


“democracy.” 






lems, but all are sophomores or upper classmen. 
The questions, with brief discussions of the re- 
sponses, are here given. 

(1) What is Mussolini’s office? Fifty-four, 
or about one third of the students, replied that 
he is premier or prime minister of Italy. 
Ninety called him a dictator. Evidently his 
position is generally familiar, although one 
valled him president, one chancellor, and one 
made him “dictator of Germany.” Four stu- 
dents gave no answer. 

(2) Who is chancellor of Germany? Hitler 
was named by 126, Von Hindenburg by 10, 
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Rrnening by two. Sixteen did not answer. One 
d Mussolini. 
\) What is the U. S. S. 


-as left unanswered by 55 students. 


This question 
Most of 
, yemainder gave various formulae that indi- 
ted a general knowledge that these letters 


mbolize soviet Russia. The largest number, 


5. agreed on “United States of Soviet Russia.” 


Only two named the true answer: “Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics.” There were sev- 
eral scattering guesses, such as “United States 
Scientifie Research” and “United States Ships 
and Railroads.” 

(4) Who is prime minister of Great Britain? 
MacDonald was named by 123, but 24 students 
gave no answer, while a few others named Bald- 
win, Lloyd George or Borden. One loyal Penn- 
syivanian named Andrew Mellon. 

(5) Who is the chief justice of the Supreme 
Court? 
hy 59 students, but a larger number, 69, gave 


This question was correctly answered 
no answer. William Howard Taft was resur- 
rected by nine, Justice Holmes was recalled and 
promoted by sixteen, and two students named 
Brandeis. 

(6) Who is the Vice-president of the United 
States? Are vice-presidents without honor in 
their own country? Not altogether, for the cor- 
rect answer was given by 104, but 32 gave no 
answer, while from one to seven in each ease 
mentioned Hughes, La Guardia, Curtis and 
Dawes. 

(7) Who is Cordell Hull? The majority 
seem to know nothing about our Secretary of 
State, blanks being left by 85 persons. The 
question was correctly answered by 41, but 
others gave him the portfolios of the Treasury, 
the Interior, Agriculture, War, and the Navy. 
One says he is connected with Hull House, of 
which institution make him the 
One says he is Secretary of State of 
Soviet Russia. 


two others 
owner. 


(8) What is the Kuomintang? This question 
stumped 137 students, while others attempted 
scattering guesses. Perhaps six had a vague 
idea of the meaning of the term, the best answer, 
as representing the policy of the party, being 
“China for Chinese.” 

(9) What is the Manchoukuo government? 
This is ealled by 21 the government of Man- 
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Five call it the 
About 
with China or Japan as 


churia. province taken from 


China by Japan. 20 others connect it 


a governnient or an 


organization. A few answers are altogether 


erroneous, such as: “government of India” or 


“vovernment in or under Russia.” The ques- 


tion was left unanswered by 93. 
(10) 


show a more or less clear idea of the place of 


Who was Clemenceau? Eighty papers 


Clemenceau in French history. Twenty-one 


others erroneously call him a_ president of 


France. A scattering few assign him to Ger- 
many, Russia and the new Cuban government. 
The question is left unanswered by 39. 

(11) Who is Mustapha Kemal? 
was quite correctly indicated by 17 students, but 
101 left the space blank. 
assigned him to a marvelous variety of duties 
Six call him the Sultan. One stu- 
dent was wisely content to call him “another 
famous fellow.” 

(12) Who is Mahatma Gandhi? The Ma- 
hatma seems to be a generally familiar figure, 


His position 
4k) S 4 
The remaining papers 


and nations. 


though some ean describe him only as “the man 
with the sheet and goat,” or “the man from 
few 
There are only twelve blanks, while 85 


who resists England and 


” 


India wears 
clothes. 
call him an Indian leader. He is thought by 
18 to be a ruler or dictator. Several call him a 
religious leader, a reformer or a radical. 

(13) Who is the President of 


Von Hindenburg is named by 79, but 34 name 


Germany? 
Hitler, and 35 give no answer. Three assert 
that Germany has no president at present, while 
one says: “Hindenburg was—Hitler is now.” 
One student says the president is “Heidelburg.” 

(14) Who is Pilsudski? 


for 104, while scattered others assign him to 


This was a poser 


Russia. Forty students seem to know something 
about him, calling him dictator, premier, presi- 
dent, statesman or marshal of Poland. 

(15) Who is There 133 
blanks. Only four students show any real 
knowledge of Venizelos, and only one of these 


Venizelos? are 


correctly names him as a former premier of 
Greece. The others assign him to various coun- 
tries, the shrewdest guess being that he was the 
founder of Venezuela. 

(16) Where is Guatemala? This question 
was correctly answered by 60 students, while 
19 others placed it in South America, and 48 
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The 
remaining students seattered Guatemala all over 
the world map, from the West Indies to New 
Zealand. 

(17) What is 
blanks after this question. It 
party in control in Italy by 28, and an Italian 
No one deseribed 


contessed ignorance by writing nothing. 


There were 48 


was called the 


Fascism? 


form of government by 25. 
it as a movement or as the principles of the 
Fascisti. One student created an eponymous 
hero, saying that the word “comes from Fascisti, 
the founder of the party.” 
(18) What is the N. R. A. 
no blanks, although a wide variety of interpre- 
All seem to 


Here there are 


tations of the initials is to be seen. 
know the general significance of the term. By 
99 it is interpreted as the National Recovery 
Act, while 27 say it is the National Recovery 
Administration. 

(19) In what country is Prague? 
Czecho-Slovakia is 


There is a 
wide distribution here. 
named by 28, but 27 say Germany, 14 name 
Austria, and smaller numbers mention nearly 
all the countries of Europe and some on other 
continents. The question was left unanswered 
by 32. 

(20) Who is Stalin? The answer that is 
nearest to a correct statement of his office is 
“Chairman Central Committee, U. S. S. R.” 
That he is a Russian leader, statesman, premier 
or government head is indicated by 68. Four 
persons evidently confound his name with that 
of Lenin. 


(21) Who is Dollfuss? There are 113 blanks. 


Seventeen papers indicate some knowledge of 
him although only five give him the correct title 


of chancellor of Austria. One student con- 
founds him with Dreyfus. 

(22) Who is Daladier? Although a few days 
before these questions were presented the news- 
papers were full of the news of the fall of the 
Daladier government in France, only 18 stu- 
dents identified him as premier, and only four 
mentioned his recent defeat. There are 113 
blanks. Nine eall him President of France. 

(23) What country is governed by a Shah? 
This was correctly answered by 34, but 74 at- 
tempted no answer. Various countries other 
than Persia were mentioned by from one to 
seven persons each. 

(24) Who is La Guardia? La Guardia’s elec- 
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tion as mayor of New York a few days before 
was recognized by 39 students, and 24 others 
named him as mayor, which at that time, o} 
course, he was not. These two groups, however, 
may indicate the number who recognize his rela 
tionship to New York City. There are 7() 
blanks and a few scattered designations such as 
“president of Cuba” or “new French premier.” 
Eight students call him governor of New York. 
Doubtless there are hundreds of American 
colleges whose undergraduates would show a 
similarly sketchy knowledge of the important 
men and movements of our day. If this is true, 
is it not clear that a distinct educational em 
phasis should be placed upon the vitalization of 
contemporary history in our schools? 


E. Leigh Mupcée 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
EDINBORO, PENNSYLVANIA 


THE PRONUNCIATION OF “LIMINAL” 
In the galley proofs of the forthcoming 
“Dictionary of Psychology and Cognate Sci- 
ences” Professor H. C. Warren, the general 
editor, says that “liminal” should be pronounced 
“lim-.” As the pronunciation recommended was 
strange to me, I queried it, only to have a rule 
of pronunciation quoted to me that “the long 
vowel in the noun is, in accordance with Latin 
etymology, shortened in the adjectival form.” 
The rule, if it is a rule, finds ready illus 
tration (e.g., stamen-staminal; semen-seminal ; 
nomen-nominal; crime-criminal), but instances 
to the contrary—i.e., where the vowel in the 
noun remains long in the adjective—ocecur also 
with great frequency (e.g., cerumen-ceruminal ; 
lumen-luminal; lay-laical; labium-labial; and 
the adjectival form of words ending in “tion,” 
viz., notion-notional ; sensation-sensational, etc.). 
It must, furthermore, be pointed out that 
Latin etymology offers no sanction for the rule 
mentioned above. The long “i” in “limen” and 
“vita,” for example, remains long in the adjec 
tives “liminalis” and “vitalis.” But as Jesper- 
sen says, “in Latin words it is not the classical 
quantity that is decisive, but the English school- 
pronunciation, which followed its own rules.” 
The rule followed in this ease is the so-called 
“three-syllable rule” that “when a stressed sy!- 


10. Jespersen, ‘‘A Modern English Grammar,’’ 
pt. 1, 131, 1909. 
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ble is followed by two (or more) weak ones, 


a 
here is a strong tendency to shorten it.’ 
Rules, since they are known by their excep- 
are merely 
an insecure 


ons, and examples, since they 
-pecilie instances of usage, oiler 
basis upon which to determine the correct pro- 
inciation of any given term. The final arbiter 
questions of this kind is authoritative usage. 
psychophysical 


: 


‘Limen” and “liminal” are 
ms. The psychologists, and in particular the 
yvchophysicists, have, therefore, a right to be 
ard. 

In order to discover the pronunciation actu- 

y used by competent men, I sent postal 
eply-eards to 64 psychologists: to the past 
sidents of the American Psychological Asso- 
ation, to the psychophysicists of this ecountry*® 
nd to the heads of our foremost departments. 
| asked them to designate upon the reply ecards, 
hich earried the alternative pronunciations 
liacritically marked, the pronunciation that 

Without having recourse to a “fol- 

ow-up,” I received 61 replies. Two of this 
umber, however, count as blanks: one because 

my correspondent said he used both pronuneia- 
tions indiscriminately, and the other because he 

did not know which, if either, was correct. Of 

the 59 positive replies, 32 indicated the usage 


they used. 


of “lim-,” and 27 of “h-.” 


An analysis of the replies reveals striking 
differences among the three groups circularized. 
As there is considerable overlapping among the 
groups—many past presidents, for example, 
are heads of departments and some are psy- 
a dichotomy was made for every 





chophysiecists 
group. 
About two thirds of the presidents (18 to 8) 
shortened the vowel in the adjectival form; 
whereas the majority of those not having held 
this office (19 to 14) used the long vowel. 
The results of the poll of the presidents 


2 Op. cit., 122. Cf. also the section on quan- 
tity in Romance—Latin and French—words (pp. 
130-145, esp. 139 f.), which exhibits many ex- 
amples of the pattern ‘‘liminal’’ as well as ex- 
ceptions ‘‘in some modern (chiefly learned) 
vords.’’ 

3 I counted as psychophysicists all those who had 
published articles on that subject or were at 
present teaching courses in it. 

*One of the correspondents, a past president, 
wrote that he used ‘‘lim-’’ but preferred ‘‘li-.’’ 
Since we are interested in usage, his reply was 
tallied as ‘‘lim-.’’ 
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stand strikingly in opposition to those obtained 
from the psychophysicists, for the great major- 
ity of the latter (21 to 6) use “li-.” The non- 
psychophysicists use the alternative pronuncia- 
tion, “lim-,” in even greater proportion, (26 to 
6). The division here is so marked that pro 
nunciation may be taken as a rough indicator 
of interest in psychophysics. Indeed, one of my 
correspondents, a past president, a psycho- 
physicist and a head of a department, predicted 
this result. He wrote, “ ‘li-’ is usual in psycho- 
physies, ‘lim-’ more usual in psychical research 
and in the psychopathology of 1910 et ante.” 

The replies of heads of departments and “not 
heads” were about equally divided between the 
alternatives, being respectively 16 to 13 and 16 
to 14 in favor of “lim-.” Not significant differ- 
ences in either case. 

In order to discover whether pronunciation 
was conditioned, a_ regional 
classification was made of the replies. The 
proportion of “li-” to “lim-” is 8 to 6 in New 
England, 8 to 9 in the East, 2 to 4 in the South, 
8 to 7 in the Mid-West, and 1 to 6 in the Far 
West. With the exception of the Far West, 
which shows a decided preference for “lim-,” 
the returns are about equally divided. These 
results are not, however, fair indicators of geo- 


geographically 


graphical influence, for pronunciation in every 
case was doubtlessly established long before the 
correspondents attained their present positions. 
Since we are dealing with a technical term, one 
not learned in childhood but only in professional 
study, a better indicator would be the place of 
study. Geographical classifications were ac- 
cordingly made for the first degree, and—since 
the term may not have been met sufficiently 
often in undergraduate study to condition pro- 
nuneiation—for the doctorates. The results 
show slight deviations in both classifications but 
nothing to indicate sectional preference. 

Since the past presidents, the majority of 
whom received their professional training be- 
fore the turn of the century, show a bias in 
favor of “lim-,” it may well be that this pro- 
nunciation is the older, and that “li-,” the 
pronunciation of the psychophysicists, has only 
gradually come into usage with the advance of 
psychophysics in this country. In order to test 
this conjecture, the replies were classified upon 
the basis of date of the doctorates. Of those 
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receiving their professional training before 


1900, the numbers using “li-” and “lim-” 
12; between 1900-1910, 5 
1911-1920, 11 and 8; 


Though this analysis gives 


are 
respectively 3 and 
12 ° 


since 1921, 8 and 1. 


and between and 


added warrant to our conjecture, it shows that 
there is no unanimity at any period and further 


that pronunciation is listing decidedly in the 


” 


direction of “li-. 






SOME FACTS RELATED TO STUDENT 
LIFE AS FOUND IN A SURVEY AT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF COLO- 
RADO, MARCH, 1933 
THE student body of any institution of higher 
learning may be divided into two groups—those 
who must work all or part of their way while 
in college and those who are wholly supported 
by some one else. Both groups must make ad- 
justments upon entering college which are for 
the majority outside of the realm of previous 
experience. Those who are not employed must 
learn how to use their time constructively, while 
those who work carry a double responsibility 
and if they succeed must learn to do both pass- 

ingly well. 

A man or woman who is employed while in 
college is in many instances doing his first in- 
Said a 
discussing his program—‘“I am working eight 


dependent work. freshman to me in 
hours a day more than I ever worked while in 
high sehool.” He was washing dishes three 
hours a day for his meals and found it neces- 
sary to study five hours a day to keep up his 
work. This was his daily work program in ad- 
dition to his classroom and laboratory schedule. 

In a survey made in March, 1933, at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, it was found that students 
who are employed work a median of twenty 
per week. This our student com- 
munity is the equivalent of earning one’s board, 


hours in 
since it is the custom to serve twenty meals 
per week at boarding houses, and a student is 
expected to work one hour for each meal. 

It was found that 42.3 per cent. of all men 
in the university are employed while in school— 


13.3 per cent. must earn their entire way, while 
29 per cent. earn only a portion of their ex- 
penses. 


Thirty cents per hour or its equivalent 
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In view of these results a lexicographer js 
If he 
records usage he can do no less than to give 
If he wishes 
to standardize usage he can not, without flaunt- 
ing the present trend, declare for “lim-” and 


” 


certainly not justified in being dogmatic. 


both pronunciations of “liminal.” 


against “li-. 


Karu M. DALLENBAC} 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


is the rate paid student help for all kinds o 
unskilled labor. This nets the average student 
worker approximately $200 per year or its 
equivalent, which for many is the largest item 
of their expense. The women of the university 
fare somewhat better than the men in that 18.5 
per cent. are employed part-time, while only 2.5 
per cent. must earn their entire expenses. The 
proportionate number of men to women covered 
by the survey was approximately two to one. 
Closely related to the problem of working 
while in college is the fact that a 
tion of the students have been previously em- 
ployed; 63.6 per cent. of the men and 37 per 


cent. of the women have held positions, carry- 


goodly por- 


ing a salary or wages, prior to coming to the 
The blank filled in by the students 
called for names and addresses of former em- 
ployers, as well as rate of pay and duration of 
employment. The information secured regard- 
ing work experience is found to be very valu- 
able in learning of the background of each stu- 
dent and for reference in case of consideration 
for future employment. 


university. 


The fact that an education is considered a 
good investment is borne out when we learn that 
40.7 per cent. of the men have borrowed money 
to pursue their schooling. The median amount 
borrowed per man was $279. Again, the women 
students appear to be in better financial cireum- 
stances, for only 16.5 per cent. find it necessary 
to borrow money, and the median amount bor- 
rowed was $200. 

Eighty per cent. of the men students and 30 
per cent. of the women students report that they 
had savings to their credit upon entering the 
university. The median amounts saved were 
$300 per student for the men, and $150 for the 
women. 
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When one considers the individual effort and 
expenditure entailed in securing an education 

. js convinced that planning an education be- 
eomes a serious problem and should be given 
more thought and study. 

The survey also called for a report of the stu- 
dents’ outside activities while attending the uni- 
rsity. In this field of endeavor the women 
ve a slight advantage over the men, in that 


Ve 


$4.4 per cent. participate in activities, while 80 
per cent. of the men take part. However, the 
men make up for the smaller percentage in that 

spend more time in activities each week. 
!he median number of hours per week spent by 
he men is 6.6 hours, while the women give but 

6 hours per week. The variety of activities 

ords a most liberal education and supple- 
ents the more formal class and course work 
by giving the great majority of students the 
opportunity to develop their many interests and 
thereby gain valuable experience. 

The survey further reveals that men members 
of social fraternities participate in activities to 
a greater extent than non-fraternity members. 
The proportion is 91 per cent. to 74 per cent. 
Also, the fraternity men spend more time in 
outside affairs, the hours spent being 7 per 
week for fraternity men and 5 per week for 
non-fraternity men. 

Of the sorority women 95.4 per cent. take 
part in activities, while 81 per cent. of the non- 
sorority women participate. In the matter of 
employment the difference in the two above- 
Only 


5.4 per cent. of the sorority women are em- 


1amed groups of women is still greater. 


ployed, while 28.6 per cent. of the non-sorority 
women find it necessary to have employment. 
For the men the percentage of those employed 


EDUCATION IN JAPAN 

JAPANESE army leaders have served notice on 
civilian educational authorities that the entire 
educational system must be drastically reformed 
in accordance with definitely outlined concep- 
tions. They have made it clear that unless the 
reforms they ask are promptly applied, they 
intend to take charge of the educational sys- 
tem themselves, with the support of Nationalist 
civilian groups. 
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is nearly equal, 42.5 of the fraternity men and 
44.4 per cent. of the non-fraternity men being 
the proportionate number employed. 

In making a special study of the undergradu- 
ates who hold scholarships it was found that in 
the case of the men a greater percentage hold- 
ing scholarships were employed while attending 
school than was shown by the whole group—56 
per cent of scholarship men as compared to a 
total of 42.3 per the 
Also, it was found that more scholarship stu- 


cent. was proportion. 
dents were employed before entering the uni- 
versity or during summers fewer borrowed 
money and fewer had savings accounts. 

In the ease of the women students the facts 
were somewhat different. Proportionately twice 
as many holding scholarships were employed 
part-time while in college than was shown by 
the whole student body; fewer holding scholar- 
ships were employed before coming to the uni- 
versity; more scholarship people found it neces- 
sary to borrow, but more had savings accounts. 

The facts of this survey emphasize the need 
for careful planning by those who intend to 
enter college and pursue an education, and also 
produces evidence to prove that the adminis- 
tration of student affairs, including activities, 
finances and employment, is second to none in 
importance to all problems connected with stu- 
dent life. 
we as college administrators give the time and 


The question may well be asked—do 


study to these problems commensurate to their 
importance in the plans of each individual stu- 
dent involved? The facts revealed should cause 
us to rethink our responsibility in this regard. 


Frep FE. ADEN 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 





What are the reforms which the army de- 
mands? The publie utterances and writings of 
army leaders provide the answer to this ques- 
tion. Briefly, the army and its Nationalist sup- 
porters insist that the nation’s entire attention 
should be concentrated upon expanding and 
consolidating the Eastern Asiatie Empire which 


they regard as Japan’s “manifest destiny.” 
For more than two deeades, they declare, in- 
ternational-minded Japanese have diverted the 
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nation from its destined path. Often uncertain 
themselves what they desired, such leaders are 
declared to have associated themselves and their 
country with such international undertakings as 
the League of Nations to the detriment of the 
only program which will give Japan the posi- 
tion to which it is entitled: namely, an un- 
assailably dominant control of Eastern Asia. 
The expansion and consolidation of this East- 
ern Asiatic Empire, they declare, is probably 
the work of several generations. The children 
of Japan should therefore be trained to carry 
on this task, and the present educational system 
is not properly devised to that end. 
Japan’s modern educational system has al- 


‘ 


ways been something more than mere “schoo!- 
} ing’; it has included a program of “Japani- 
zation” more intensive than any “Americaniza- 
tion” or other program of the sort which has 
been applied anywhere else in the world. Every 
tourist to Japan has been impressed by the fact 
that 
everywhere, visiting temples, shrines and beauty 
Led by their 
teachers, boys and girls trudge for miles to 


he encounters crowds of school children 


spots in all parts of the country. 
stand for a few moments before some shrine 
commemorating a national hero or a temple 
dedicated to some Japanese deity. 

Every school child in Japan, which means 
almost every child, takes at least six “cultural 
trips” each year to national shrines and temples. 
They are given extraordinarily cheap rates on the 
government railways and their itinerary usually 
is restricted to the district in which they live. 
The average expenditure for these trips is there- 
fore only about 80 cents per family per year. 
But if any families are too poor to afford even 
this amount, their children are taken along at 
the government’s expense. 

The cumulative effect of these constant visits 
In the six years of 
every 


, 
. 


is naturally very great. 
compulsory primary school education, 
child makes 36 such trips, under auspices de- 
signed to impress upon him a love of country 
such as few, if any, other governments, foster 
so carefully. 

The this the 
Shrine of Ise, the principal Shinto shrine of 
Japan, where the sacred mirror, one of the 
three sacred treasures, is kept. To the Grand 


Shrine every Japanese aspires to make at least 


writer visited winter Grand 
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one pilgrimage during his lifetime. There was 
no special festival at the shrine during the 
writer’s visit, but nevertheless he encountered a 
constant procession of school children. Some of 
them were very young and others were older, 
but all of them marched earnestly behind their 
teachers and all bowed reverently before these 
impressively simple shrines, in their perfect 
natural settings of mountains, trees and water 
falls, and made their offerings to the sun god 
dess, who is considered the ancestress of Japan's 
Imperial family. 

In other countries one might expect a great 
amount of chattering and laughter among so 
many young children on such an outing, but 
these Japanese children had been prepared for 
a great oceasion, and they visited the shrines in 
,a spirit of reverence which had been inculeated 
by months of previous instruction. And on this 
same day, at lesser shrines, other groups of chil- 
dren were bowing in the same reverent spirit. 

This effectual method of instilling patriotism, 
moral and religious concepts and love of coun- 
try has been used for generations, but has been 
intensified since the expansion program was re- 
vived in 1931. The army insists that the em- 
phasis of these trips, as of the school curricu- 
lum, must be laid in future upon those things 
which will develop in the children’s imagination 
the conception of Japan as a supreme Asiatic 
power, and of the sacrifices which may be neces- 
sary to attain that end. They insist that all 
tendencies toward pacifism and “softness” must 
be rigorously eradicated, and the natural “fight- 
ing qualities” of the Japanese people empha- 
sized. 

There has been considerable resistance to the 
army’s proposed domination of the educational 
system, not because any groups object to the 
expansion policy, but because army leaders are 
not believed capable of directing a balanced 
educational program. Army leaders are re- 
garded as men with “one-track minds” who 
want to use the educational system for a single 
purpose, whereas more thoughtful Japanese 
realize it should serve several. 

The training of army officers, even as com- 
pared to that of naval officers, has been de- 
cidedly limited. Until recently they studied 
only the German and Russian languages in ad- 
dition to their own, and one close observer re- 
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mi irked that most of them read only old German 
and Russian textbooks and philosophical works, 
vhich means that they were nurtured in the 
»re-war Prussian and Tsarist concepts. Publie 
atterances of the higher officers to-day clearly 
reveal these influences. 

Army officers seldom have left Japan except 
to visit the adjacent Asiatic mainland, whereas 
ival officers travel constantly and see much of 
other countries. Naval officers have studied 
English and French, and their reading in these 
languages has made their outlook different from 
that of army officers. 
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The army, however, initiated the revival of 
the expansion policy which has aroused so much 
popular enthusiasm, and the army is pressing 
for domestic reforms which appeal to the popu- 
lar imagination. Popular support is therefore 
assured for the army’s insistence upon eduea- 
tional reforms, and the educational system is 
already being reshaped to mold the conviction 
of the oncoming generation that an Eastern 
Asiatic Empire is Japan’s “manifest destiny,” 
the attainment of which is the primary purpose 
of all national effort —Demaree Bess, Staff Cor- 
respondent of The Christian Science Monitor. 


REPORTS 


“THE SEARCH FOR VALUES”: 

More than 500 eollege and university presi- 
dents, deans and professors, representing nearly 
00 institutions of higher education in the 
nited States and Canada, attended the sessions 
f the twentieth annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Ameriean Colleges, which was held on 
January 18 and 19, 1934, at the Hotel Jefferson 

St. Louis, Missouri. The central theme of 
the meeting was “The Search for Values,” and 
the various papers and reports presented bore 
upon phases of the present seeking on the part 
of the college world for higher spiritual and 
social values. 

Four sessions were held—three on January 
18 and one on January 19. At the first session 
the reports of officers and chairmen of perma- 
nent commissions and special committees were 
presented. Two formal papers and one commit- 
tee report were presented at the second meeting. 
Three addresses were delivered at the annual 
The meeting closed with a business ses- 
sion and the presentation of papers on the 
general theme by representatives of four ac- 
erediting agencies, Phi Beta Kappa and the 
American Association of University Women. 

The president of the association, President 
Edmund D. Soper, of Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, presided over the gathering. The meeting 
was opened with an address of welcome by 
Chancellor George R. Throop, of Washington 
University, on behalf of the colleges and uni- 
versities of the trans-Mississippi region. 


dinner. 


1 Twentieth annual meeting of the Association 
of American Colleges, held in St. Louis, Missouri, 
January 18-19, 1934. 





In his annual report as executive secretary 
of the association, Dr. Robert L. Kelly reviewed 
the work of the association during the past year, 
referring to the appearance of the Brethren and 
Friends Colleges Surveys, Architectural Plan 
ning of the American College and More and 
Better Wills; the authorization of a supplemen- 
tary volume on comprehensive examinations 
within the field of the social sciences and a 
monograph on College Art; 
progress in the College Music Study; the dis- 
tribution of college alumni, alumni clubs and 
other groups, in leading cities, as a possible aid 
to college financing; the regional conference 
under the joint auspices of the association and 
the Couneil of Church Boards of Edueation at 
Dallas; participation in the regional conferences 
on the emergency in education in Detroit and 
Hartford, and considerable other field work, in 
cluding some state college conferences; and the 
publication of some successful current methods 


Instruction in 


of financing colleges. 

While describing historically the relation of 
the colleges to national recovery, he cited par- 
ticularly the efforts and achievements, in behalt 
of the colleges, of the joint committee repre- 
senting the American Council on Education, the 
Association of American Colleges, the Nationa! 
Catholic Welfare Association and the National 
Education Association. It was as a result of the 
work of this committee that the ruling was 
secured from the NRA that “schools, colleges, 
universities, churches, hospitals, and charitable 
institutions supported by publie subscriptions, 
not operated for profit, except so far as they 
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may be engaged in the operation of trade or 
industry, need not come under the provisions 
of the National Recovery Act.” 

On the authority of the executive committee, 
Dr. Kelly presented for the consideration of the 
association the following question raised by our 


present situation: 


Shall new legislation be attempted to overcome 
the present disposition of certain federal authori- 
ties to discriminate, in certain areas of operation, 
supported, 


against controlled, publicly 


non-profit making institutions of higher learning? 


privately 


Subsequently, at the afternoon session on 


January 18, the following resolution was 
adopted and embodied in a telegram which was 


sent to the President of the United States: 


Since many young men and women qualified to 
enroll in our colleges and universities have not 
been able to do so through lack of funds, and since 
it is evident that many students now enrolled will 
have to drop out at the end of this semester, 
thereby increasing the number of unemployed; 

We therefore petition the United States Govern- 
ment through the CWA, CWS, or other appro- 
priate funds, to provide financial aid for college 
and university students in tax supported and en- 
dowed colleges and universities (chartered not for 
profit) through the agency of the institutions them- 
selves; 

We further petition the United States Govern- 
ment through the RFC or some other agency 

(1) To lend money directly to the colleges and 
universities on secured student notes given in pay- 
ment for tuition and other regular fees; 

(2) To lend money directly to the colleges and 
universities for the purpose of refinancing existing 
obligations at a low rate of interest, similar to the 
plan under which such loans are granted to tax 
supported institutions, and 

(3) To lend money to colleges and universities, 
at a low rate of interest, to carry through to com- 
pletion building projects which had been projected 


and announced at least three years ago. 


Arrangements were also made for the ap- 


pointment of a representative of the association, 
a college president, to be sent to Washington to 
promote the adoption of the relief program em- 


bodied in this telegram, by securing administra- 
tive and legislative action. 
In diseussing recent developments in “the 


campaign for perseverance” and the interest 
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aroused among trust companies, insurance com- 
panies and members of the bar in support of 
the colleges and other cultural agencies, Dr, 
Kelly emphasized the fact that “there is a 
deeper meaning in all of this than the possible 


securing of funds.” 


More important, however, is the keeping of the 
currents of benevolence sensitively fluid. If our 
total educational program drifts or is driven into 
some form of state socialism, a calamity of the 
first order will be the result. It is the glory of 
American education that it is not everywhere and 
always answerable to the state, and subject to its 
dictation. 

By insisting that church-related and independent 
institutions are publicly supported and are render- 
ing a service to the public, even though privately 
controlled, we are in that very act rendering an 
important public service. 


He also reminded his audience that “at the 
moment when higher education in the United 
States, like all other phases of education, is 
passing through its greatest crisis, the college 
of liberal arts and sciences stands out conspicu- 
ously in the confidence and esteem of the 
people,” that “the people of the United States 
believe in their colleges, with all their faults,” 
and that “the colleges which actually are able 
to deliver the finer things of life, are balance 
wheels in our disturbed social machinery.” 

Reverting to the general theme of the meet- 
ing, he said: 


The day of objective minimum standards is 
passing, and the day of general maximum prin- 
ciples and ideals is dawning. Indeed, standardiza- 
tion is giving way to accreditment through the 
evaluation, by highly competent men, of individual 
and institutional achievement in the light of defi- 


nitely outlined objectives. 


The treasurer of the association, Comptroller 
LeRoy E. Kimball, of New York University, in 
his annual report announced that the association 
had closed the year with a balance. 

The report of the Commission on College 
Athletics, read by President Daniel L. Marsh, 
of Boston University, in the absence of the 
chairman of the commission, President Thomas 
S. Gates, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
traced the tremendous growth of college ath- 
letics during the era of prosperity and indicated 
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the depression had caused a deflation in 
importance of intercollegiate athletics, 
iding that “the extension of intramural sports 
the last three years has been remarkable.” 

In 1930 there were the first symptoms of a col- 


of this condition of inflation. There was a 
of 6 per cent. in attendance and 9 per cent. 

n receipts. In 1931 there was a drop of 10 per 
in attendance and a still sharper decline in 
ipts, and in 1932 the receipts fell off to the 
stent of about 27 per cent. Preliminary reports 
for 1933 show a substantial increase in attendance, 
but it is doubtful if there was a corresponding 
wrease in receipts, as many institutions lowered 


nission prices sharply. 


The Carnegie Foundation report No. 23, on 
athletics, was cited as “a great relief to the 
harassed president of many a college.” Re- 
sponses to a questionnaire submitted to college 
presidents by the commission clearly indicated 
that there is a growing resistance to the com- 
mercialization of athletics and that those insti- 
tutions which persist in it must look to a loss 
of prestige in the college world. The report 
ended with the observation that: 


lhe last three years have shown an increasing 
zation among the leaders in the college world 
f their responsibility for the physical welfare of 
he student and that physical education in its 
varied forms, extending from the individual care 
f the under-developed lad up to giving his more 
favored classmate the honor of representing his 
ege in intercollegiate contests, forms a vital 
part of a well-rounded program in our institutions 
f learning. 
Auditor T. L. Hungate, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, in his report as chairman 
of the Commission on the Cost of College Edu- 
cation, referred to new techniques now available 
for the study of edueational costs in individual 
ustitutions. The two great areas of economy 
pen to colleges, he said, are in the field of 
institutional coordination of effort on a state- 
wide basis and in institutional internal adminis- 
The immediate problem is to balance 
the budget and retain teaching standards, re- 


tration. 


ducing expenditures without lowering stand- 
ards. 

In the report of the Commission on Eduea- 
tional Surveys, the chairman of that ecommis- 
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sion, President David A. Robertson, of Goucher 
College, mentioned the analysis being made by 
Dr. Walter C. Eells of all surveys in the field 
of higher education, commended for study the 
surveys of the University of Chicago and of 
the colleges affiliated with the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church and the report of the American 
Association of University Professors on college 
and university teaching, and urged the establish- 
ment of a standard terminology which would 
contribute greatly to the value of educational 
surveys, especially for comparative purposes. 

A brief report for the Commission on Per- 
manent and Trust Funds, prepared by the 
chairman of that commission, F. L. Jackson, of 
Davidson College, was read by the executive 
secretary. 

As chairman of the Committee Sponsoring 
the College Musie Study, which the association 
is conducting under a subvention from the Car- 
negie Corporation, President Ernest H. Wil- 
kins, of Oberlin College, presented a progress 
report in which he summarized the procedures 
employed by the director of the study, Mr. 
Randall Thompson, on his visits to thirty col- 
leges and universities and in the preparation of 
the report which it is anticipated will be ready 
for publication this spring. 

President E. E. Rall, of North Central Col- 
lege, presented a report of the achievements of 
the National Committee on Standard Forms for 
Institutions of Higher Education. As he indi- 
cated, the work of this committee has been 
along three lines: (1) the study of practises 
in accounting and reporting as they existed; 
(2) the formulation of recommended forms, re- 
ports, principles and procedures; and (3) the 
effort to secure acceptance of forms and pro- 
cedures proposed. The committee has published 
seven bulletins thus far and has several others 
President Rall reported that nine 
national organizations and 164 institutions, as 
well as the U. S. Office of Edueation and a 
number of state departments of education, have 
adopted or plan to adopt, in principle or in 
detail, the forms and procedures recommended 


in process, 


by the committee. 

The report of the Committee on Classification 
of Institutions of Higher Education was read 
by Dean Howard D. Roelofs, of the University 


of Cincinnati. During the past three years this 
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committee has prepared a classification of insti- 
tutions of higher education for the use of ad- 
ministrators, professors and others desiring to 
compare enrolment statistics, finances, material 
equipment, library volumes and other data. 

The report included an interpretative sum- 
mary of attendance trends in higher education, 
prepared by the chairman of the committee, 
President Raymond Walters, of the University 
of Cincinnati: 

Liberal training maintains its hold. Young men 
and women in practically undiminished numbers 
are continuing to take liberal arts courses in the 
universities almost equally in the privately-con- 
trolled institutions having tuition fees as in the 
institutions under public control where tuition is 
the inde- 
pendent colleges of arts and sciences, which are 
very largely privately-controlled with tuition fees, 
about 95 per cent. of last year’s enrolment is re- 


free, with varying incidental fees. In 


ported this year. 

There is a definite attendance trend away from 
certain types of professional and vocational train- 
ing. 
nounced instance of this; there are decreases of 


Preparation for teaching is the most pro- 


around 13 per cent. in university graduate schools 
which prepare largely for teaching in schools and 
colleges, and decreases likewise in university 
schools and departments of education and in sepa- 
rate teachers colleges. Engineering and architec- 
industrial 


decreased enrolments. 


ture reflect recent in their 


There are similar enrolment 


conditions 


drops in journalism, music and pharmacy. 


There are small attendance increases and de- 
creases in other professional and vocational fields. 
As to schools of law, medicine and divinity, there 
are indications of limitation in numbers admitted ; 
the totals this year in each are slightly higher 
than last. The university schools of business ad- 
ministration report totals less than 4 per cent. 
under those of 1932. The decreases in agricul- 
ture, forestry and dentistry are about this same 


percentage. 


Believing that in view of certain recent dis- 
missals of college presidents and _ professors 
reestablishment of the association’s Commission 
on Academic Freedom and Academie Tenure 
may be of service to its membership, the asso- 
of the executive 
committee, voted to reestablish that commission. 
The following were elected members of the 


commission: President J. L. MeConaughy, of 


ciation, on recommendation 
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Wesleyan University, chairman; Chancellor § 
P. Capen, of the University of Buffalo, Pres; 
dent Meta Glass, of Sweet Briar College, Pres 
dent R. A. Kent, of the University of Louisville, 
and President Edmund D. Soper, of Ohio Wes 
leyan University. 

Under the general theme, “The Search f, 
Values,” President Homer P. Rainey, of Buck 
nell University, read a stimulating paper 0: 
“The Search for Values through Expression” 
and Dr. William S. Learned, of the Carnegi: 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
presented a searching critique on “Testing fo 
Values in Education.” 

President Rainey called attention to the need 
for a new emphasis in education if the colleges 
are to lead the American people in their seare), 
for spiritual values. “In the dark days of th 
depression the colleges have stood for the su 
premacy of spiritual values,” but “we have tried 
to reduce too much education to pure reason.” 


We are just now coming to realize that the train 
ing of the emotions and the imagination is not 4 
mere by-produet of education, but is one of its 
central tasks. ... We have sought to train stu 
dents to think, which is all very good, if we had 
not at the same time neglected to teach them to act 


The solution, he believed, is to be found in : 
vital college program organized around thi 
principle of action and expression. 


This principle is that all learning or education 
is a process of experience-getting, and a recogni 
tion of the further fact that no experience becomes 
vital until the learner has made an effort to give : 
successful expression of the experience which hi 
has received... . 

Because of the significant place which all t! 
sciences hold in contemporary life, and because of 
the objectivity of the scientific method of investi 
gation the scientists on college faculties have ex 
erted an influence on college curricula and methods 
of instruction out of proportion to their value i 
ie ae 

The scientific point of view has, in recent years. 
virtually robbed the arts college of its fine arts 
program. It has insisted that such subjects as 
music, painting, and sculpture have no place in the 
curricula of the arts college. . . . Literature has 
been the only one of the arts to survive this attack, 
and it has survived at the cost of surrendering 
almost completely to a scientific method of study 












any 10, 1934 


fhe speaker summarized his conception of 
iberal college in the following terms: 


» college will really function when it reaches 
level of creative productivity in all the great 
; of human experience. This means that the 
ve must find ways of leading its students 
igh the great areas of human experience in 
h a way that they shall be able, insofar as pos- 
_ to re-create the experiences of mankind for 
nselves. It is in this process of re-creation of 
<periences that the principle of expression be- 
mes operative and is of such tremendous value. 
is in the field of the various arts that this op- 
rtunity for the re-creation of experience finds its 
lest expression. The arts constitute the success- 

expression of all the experiences of man. 


Hence, if one wishes to re-create any experience 


an he finds his medium in one or more of the 
ious forms of art. 


He advanced the following six objectives of a 
ogram for the arts: 
1) It will give the arts a significant and vital 


ce in the program of the college—a place which 
hey rightly deserve, and which the contemporary 


eds of society demand. 

2) By providing for and encouraging creative 

tivities in the arts it will loose them from their 
hackles and will provide an important stimulus 
for a real period of creative productivity in Amer- 
can art. 

(3) It will offer wide opportunities for the en- 
tire student population of the colleges to partici- 
pate in art activities. 

(4) It will greatly enrich the cultural life of the 

impus by presenting to the campus opportunities 

hear, see, and appreciate all forms of good art. 

5) The campus will become a cultural center 
for the immediate community and the surrounding 
erritory. 

(6) The college will discover art interests and 
abilities which it will encourage and develop and 
will select students for a continuation of their 
work into advanced study and eventually into a 


areer, 


The task of edueation, according to Dr. 
Learned, is to increase the student’s store of im- 
portant thoroughly mastered knowledge, and to 
make this knowledge useful to him by requiring 
him to think out its meanings. 


The unit- and credit-earning procedure of our 
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schools and colleges makes it difficult for the stu- 
dent to learn the supreme importance of reflee 
tion; of reading and re-reading until he under 
stands; of putting together the values of many 
courses into a thoroughly organized knowledge of 
a subject; or of working out a clear picture of 
the world about him and of his own place in it. 

The result is that the student has little respect 
for accurate, coherent knowledge or the power to 
get and retain it. The Pennsylvania tests appear 
to show that more than one-third of the college 
seniors in that state can easily be matched by the 
seniors in good high schools so far as their general 
thinking in the field of liberal education is con 
cerned. This simply means that many colleges are 
essentially high schools in this respect. 

It is the duty of the college to find out first what 
its students are, what they know and can do. On 
the basis of this information they can then be 
guided into profitable study, and required to attain 
reasonable standards. Well constructed achieve- 
ment tests are of great importance in bringing this 


about. 


In his presidential address, delivered at the 
annual dinner, President Edmund D. Soper, of 
Ohio Wesleyan University, “The 
Search for Values through Character Develop- 


diseussed 


ment.” 


If centuries of education in Europe and Asia, 
not to speak of America, have taught us anything 
at all they surely have made it clear that unless 
moral values are made a part of the aim in educa- 
tion it is futile... 
our educational program and is to be sought as an 


Character is an ultimate in 


end and not as a means to a more significant end 
beyond itself. ... The final solution of the prob- 
lem of character development is a belief in Chris- 
tianity. 


Dr. John A. Lapp, chairman of the Chicago 
Regional Labor Board, made a strong plea for 
a new conception in the teaching of the social 
sciences in colleges in his address on “The 
for Values Social Work.” 
“When we think in terms of the social values 
connected with the protection of the integrity 


Search through 


of human beings,” he said, “we have four major 
values, namely, the protection of the physical 
integrity of human beings; secondly, the pro- 
tection of the economic integrity; third, the pro- 
tection of the political integrity; and, fourth, 
the protection of the moral and spiritual in- 
tegrity.” 


greatest trouble in this country, aeccord- 


ing to Dr. Lapp, is that we do not get our 


knowledge out where it can be used effectively. 


We have been making progress in storing up 
things, in the social sciences, but we have not been 
making progress, and I say it th a great deal of 
deep regret, in getting the knowledge of polities 
and economies and sociology out among even the 
enade f isiness and of professional life and of 
other ] s of r society. If we had been suc- 
( ! ma would not now be in the ¢con- 
ditior in in tl country. 

We need a renaissance of social science, research 
and social science teaching, that will reach more 
widely than we have ever reached before, in order 
that our people may plan effectively, to the end 


that we may protect human beings in their essen- 
tial integrities. And out of this present disaster 
may come the leadership which may take us in that 
direction, but let us understand as college presi- 


dents, college 


professors, college deans, that we 


must buttress that plan against the possibility that 


with the revival of prosperity we may go back to 
the gay and thoughtless life that we passed 


through in that period from 1921 to 1929, when we 
thought that there was nothing but economic pros- 
perity continually unfolding in larger and larger 
amounts, only to discover that we had built a house 


of cards. 


Principal Walter T. 


versity, was presented as the representative of 


Brown, of Victoria Uni- 


the one Canadian member college of the asso- 
ciation. He spoke briefly but very comprehen- 


sively on the problems of higher education com- 


mon to Canada and to the United States. 






THE STATE ORGANIZATION AND AD- 
MINISTRATION OF TEACHER 
PREPARATION 
THERE is a searcity of literature dealing with 
the of 
teacher preparation. This may be due to the 
of 
of 
of 


as 


state organization and administration 
comparatively recent creation of divisions 
teacher preparation in state departments 
the of 


teacher preparation which are functioning 


education, small number divisions 


such, or the fact that few students have availed 


themselves of the opportunity to do research 


work in this field. 
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At the final session, President Henry \ 


Wriston, of Lawrence College, on behalf of 
North Central Association of Colleges and S; 
ondary Schools, of which he is this year pres 
dent, and President William Mather Lewis. 
the Midd) 
States Association of Colleges and Secondary 


Lafayette College, on behalf of 


Schools, of which he was last year president, 
told what their respective organizations are do- 
ing in the search for values. President James 
R. MeCain, of Agnes Scott College, deseribed 
what the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools is doing in this connection; 
Dr. Adam Leroy Jones, of Columbia University, 
what the Association of American Universities 
David A. 
Goucher College, what Phi Beta Kappa is do 
McHale, of the 


American Association of University Women, 


is doing; President Robertson, of 


ing, and Director Kathryn 
what that organization is doing. 

The following officers of the association were 
elected for the ensuing year: President William 
Mather Lewis, of Lafayette College, president; 
President David A. Robertson, of Goucher Col- 
lege, vice-president ; Comptroller LeRoy E. Kim 
ball, of New York University, treasurer, and as 
additional members of the executive committee: 
Sister Antonia, of the College of St. Catherine, 
Dean C. S. Boucher, of the University of Chi- 
eago, President James R. McCain, of Agnes 
Scott College, and President Edmund D. Soper, 
of Ohio Wesleyan University. 

ARCHIE M. PALMER, 
Associate Secretary, Association of 


American Colleges 


the 


The edueational organization varies in 


several states. Consequently, the form and 
composition of the state departments of educa- 
The state school laws of 


tion vary accordingly. 


Alabama and Maryland define the term “state 
department of education” as an office consisting 
of the state superintendent, or commissioner of 
education, and his assistant staff. The school 
laws of Connecticut and New Hampshire con- 
tain no specifie references to a state department 
of edueation, but specify that the state board 
of education shall have control and supervision 
of the educational interests of the state, appoint 





nate officers and prescribe their duties. 
school laws of California specify that the 
department of education shall be admin- 
| through: 
[he state board of education, which shall 
roverning and policy determining body 
e department. 
2) The state director of education, in whom 
executive and administrative functions of 
department are vested and who is the execu- 
e officer of the state board of education. 
The term “state department of education” as 
used in this study designates an office composed 
the state superintendent, or commissioner of 
edueation, and his assistant staff. 
\ division or bureau of teacher preparation 
the state department of education is found 
n the following states: Alabama, California, 
Connecticut, Indiana, Louisiana, Maine, Mas- 
sachusetts, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
The office of 
state director of teacher preparation is found 


West Virginia and Wisconsin. 


1 those states in which there are a large num- 


r of students enrolled in teacher preparation 
Over half of the students enrolled in 


courses. 


eacher preparation courses are found in those 
states in which there is a division or bureau of 
acher preparation in the state department of 


ucation. It would appear that the magnitude 

the work of teacher preparation has caused 

chief executive officer of the state school 

stem to delegate the responsibility to a pro- 
mal state officer or officers. 

The state control of education necessitates a 
‘planning” department, or state department of 
education. The most important duty of the 
state department of education is to lead the 
If the depart- 
has the confidence of the 


edueational forees of the state. 
’ education 
publie, the publie will regard it as a cooperating 
friend, a body of organized experts working 
for the children of the state, leading, not driv- 

If the state is interested in providing com- 
petent teachers for the children in the schools, 
it follows that it should have supervision of 
normal schools, teachers colleges and all other 
teacher preparation agencies. Certification 
standards, curricula, entrance requirements and 


graduation standards are all problems of a state 
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CONTROL OF TEACHER PREPARATION BY STATE 
DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION 
No 
Yes No state 
board 
State boards operating through 
a state department of educa- 
tion in the administration of 
the state normal schools azd 
teachers colleges 18 25 5 
State boards operating through 
a state department of educa- 
tion in the supervision of the 
state normal schools and 
teachers colleges 19 24 a) 


Regulations of the state depart- 
ment of education subject to 
the approval of the state 
board of education 32 11 5 
State board of control for the 
normal schools and 
teachers separate 
from the state board of edu- 
cation 24 24 


state 


: 
colleges 


Local boards of control for 

each state normal school and 

teachers college 15 33 
Local boards elected 1 14 
Local boards appointed 14 1 
State councils, composed of 

state normal school princi- 

pals and teachers college 

presidents 17 3] 
Teacher certification procedure, 

based upon examinations only 18 30 

State officers who approve 

selection of teachers college Total 

presidents states 

Chief state school executive 

officer 6 
State board of normal school 

trustees 7 
State superintendent and direc- 

tor of teacher preparation 1 
State board of higher educa- 

tion 1 
State board of control 2 
State board of education 1] 
Board of administration 1 
Governor 1 
State board of regents $ 
Local teachers’ college boards 4 
Commissioner nominates, state 

board approves 3 
None 7 

Total 48 


nature which demand the constant and careful 
attention and study of the professional officers 
of a state department of education. 
MarK E. STINE 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
MILLERSVILLE, PA. 
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